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FALL HUNTING IN THE MAINE WOODS 
The hunting season is now on, and the sportsmen have already commenced to migrate 
towards the inexhaustible woodlands and forests of Maine, where game in abundance can be 


found. 
The reports reeeived this year state that deer are more plentiful than ever before, and 


during the close season hunters who have gone down to camp early so as to get a line on 
their whereabouts and be able to bag a few deer at the outset, were startled at the great num- 
bers which appeared to be everywhere. From the Moosehead Lake country reports are to 
the effect that the guides are making ready for more sportsmen than ever before, and scores 


of moose have been seen in that vicinity. 

The country along the Penobscot River and the Aroostook Region are fairly alive this 
year with deer, and this is also considered a remarkably good moose territory. 

Maine offers scenes and pleasures in the line of fishing and hunting all her own, and in 
the chase for big game she has no competitors. Deer are not only more numerous in Maine, 
but they grow to a much larger size, and the person who knows how to handle a gun at all, 
is reasonably sure of his full quota of deer and moose. 

Although deer and moose are usually enough to satisfy the appetite of the average sports- 
man, still they are by no means the only kinds of game to be found in these vast timber- 
lands. Braces of smaller game, together with a plentiful supply of partridge and quail, have 
already been brought into camp. In that section which lies contiguous to the Dead River 
Region, and known as the Rangeley Region, the farmers are very much troubled on account 
of the numerous depredations which have this year been made by bears on the orchards and 
cornfields. Bears are much more plentiful this year than ever before, and to the sportsman 
who enjoys this exciting sport, this portion of Maine is an especially desirable spot. 

All ways lead to Maine, and remember that the Boston & Maine Railroad is the only 
road out of New England that makes direct connections for the heart of the hunting and 
fishing region. Send two-cent stamp to General Passenger Department, Boston & Maine 
Railroad, Boston, for their illustrated book called, ‘‘Fishing and Hunting.” 








WINTER TOURIST RESORTS 


In California, Colorado, Arizona and the 
West can be reached most comfortably by “The Sphinx of the Twentieth Century.” 
using one of the three famous Nickel Plate 
trains through to Chicago, where connection 
is made with the principal fast through trains 
of connecting Western Lines. ASIA AND 

These Nickel Plate trains carrv the finest 
equipment, composed of first-class high-back THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 
teat coaches, which make day travel a pleas- 
ure, and the finest Pullman sleeping and 
parlor’ cars, which make travel a’ luxury. 
Dining cars serve the famous individual club 
meals at prices from 35 cents to $1.00. Rates 
lowest via any line. 

Inquire of local agent or write F. J. Moore, 
General Agent, 291 Main street, Buttalo, N.Y. 








Comparatively few people are fa- 
miliar with the Chinese Empire as 
it exists today. In view of the con- 
stantly growing Oriental commerce 
of the United States everyone 
should become familiar with the 
Chinese Empire. The 


THE NATIONAL NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 
SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY ‘*Four-Track Series” No. 28 gives 


valuable statistics and information 

This pioneer of all agencies (organized regarding the Flowery Kingdom, 

in 1863) continues to solicit the patron- and contains a new and accurate 
, , map in colors. 

age of all who desire to place their 





siness wi iable ¢ stab- 
bu iness with a reliable and long-e tab A copy of No. 28, “A New Map of Asia 
lished firm, whose past record is a and the Chinese Empire,” sent free, post- 
p P aid, on receipt of five cents in stz b 
guarantee of faithfulpand efficient ser- Seatee H. Daniels, General Pussnecr 
ae Agent, New York Central Railroad, Grand 
. Ss * . 
vars Address Central Station, New York. ' 


The National Subscription Agency 
131% Bromfield Street, Boston 
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TEMPORARY STARS.* 


In looking at the sky we have to 
make allowance for a kind of perspec- 
tive in time as well as in space. The 
stars differ incalculably in remoteness; 
their ranks stretch backward without 
assignable limit, yet they are all pro- 
jected together upon the imaginary 
surface of the “sphere;” nor can the 
slightest hint be gathered from their 
aspect as to their relative vicinity to 
the earth. Similarly, they are present- 
ed to us without distinction on a sin- 
gle time-plane; we get the effect of a 
simultaneous view, which is neverthe- 
less illusory, since our survey ranges, 
in fact, over many centuries, or even 
millenniums. Thus we perceive Sirius 
where and as he was nine years ago; 
our latest intelligence of Vega is forty 
years’old; Arcturus quitted, in the sev- 
enteenth century, the spot he appears 
to us still to occupy; terrestial informa- 
tion regarding the constellation of the 
Great Bear dates back to the reign of 
Queen Anne, regarding the chief bril- 
liants of Orion, to the “spacious times 
of great Elizabeth.” The sidereai 
heavens belong to the past; their annals 


are ancient before they are written; 


*1. “Observations on the New Star in Per- 
seus.”” Ry Sir Norman Lockyer, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
Proceedings Royal Society, March 7 and 28, 1901. 

2. ‘*The New Star of the New Century.’’ By 
the Rev. Walter Sidgreaves, F.R.A.S. “The Ob- 


servatory,”"’ May, 1901. 
3. “Ueber das Spectrum der Nova Persei.’’ Von 


contemporaneous knowledge of the 
stars is unattainable, because we have 
no means of instantaneous communi- 
cation with them. The express mes- 
sengers they despatch travel quickly, 
but they have long journeys to make. 
Light flies at the rate of 186,300 miles 
in a second, and there are 31 1-2 million 
seconds in a year, so that nearly six 
billions of miles are comprised in a 
“light-year.” Yet the nearest star lies 
at a distance measured by between 
four and five of these prodigious units. 
The rays now reaching the earth from 
a Centauri were sent out early in 1897; 
we presume, but have no direct evi- 
dence, that things have gone smoothly 
with its system during the interval. 

Now the great majority of the stars 
are immeasurably remote. The finest 
instruments can detect no alteration in 
their places as the earth sweeps round 
the sun. They are sensibly devoid, that 
is to say, of annual parallax. This fix- 
ity, when viewed from opposite ends 
of the base-line not far from two-hun- 
dred millions of miles in length, im- 
plies that they cannot be within seven- 
ty or eighty light-years of the earth: 
H. C. Vogel. ‘‘Sitzungsberichte der kon. preus- 
sischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin.’’ 
21. Marz, 1901. 

4. “The New Star in Auriga.’ 


by William Huggins, LLD., F.R.S. 
the Royal Institution, May 13, 1892. 
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they may be indefinitely farther off; 
they must be at least thus far. Among 
the denizens of this abysmal region 
are temporary stars. None so far sub- 
mitted to trial show the least sign of 
optical shifting, and their proper mo- 
tions are likewise reduced to nullity 
by distance. It follows that the out- 
bursts represented by them are on a 
stupendous scale. Our own sun, re- 
moved to the profundities where they 
oceur, would probably figure as an in- 
significant telescopic object, while stel- 
lar apparitions have often been of chal- 
lenging brilliancy. Hipparchus was 
summoned by a blaze in Scorpio to en- 
roll the celestial host; Tycho’s waver- 
ing vocation needed to be confirmed by 
the famous Nova in Cassiopeia. All 
day, on November 11, 1572, he had 
been in quest of the philosopher’s stone, 
or of some scarcely less precious alka- 
hest or elixir; but on emerging after 
nightfall from his laboratory, a sky- 
portent greeted him. “Ecce,” he ex- 
claims amazed, “juxta verticem capi- 
tum, insolens quoddam Sidus radianti 
fulgore lumen vibrare, oculosque per- 
cellere.”?| Only Venus at her brightest 
could be compared with this stranger; 
it was visible at noon, and its rays of- 
ten pierced the clouds. Then, after a 
month, it began to decline, changing 
from scintillating white to red, and 
again to livid white as it faded. In 
March 1574 it finally disappeared to the 
naked eye, and although a faint fluctu- 
ating object near its place may be a 
survival of Tycho’s star, the identity 
cannot be certified. It would be futile 
to attempt an estimate of the actual 
output of light and heat that corres- 
ponded to the manifestation. There 
can, however, be no doubt that during 
forty or fifty days it amounted to some 
thousands of times that of the sun. 
Three years after Tycho’s death, Kep- 
ler witnessed a similar display in Ophi- 
uchus, which was followed by a pro- 


1 De Nova Stella anni 1572, p. 298. 
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longed dearth of Novz. Anthelm’s, of 
1670, only reached the third magni- 
tude; Hind’s, of 1848, was fainter still. 
Nor, even if they had been numerous 
and conspicuous, could much insight 
have been gained into their nature pre- 
viously to the invention of the spectro- 
scope. Simple telescopic observation 
was scarcely more effective for the pur- 
pose than the unarmed eye itself. Ty- 
cho Brahe got as near the secret with 
his“sighted” quadrantas John Russell 
Hind with the Regent’s Park equato- 
rial. But before Nova Coronz entered 
upon the scene fresh methods had been 
made available. On May 12, 1866, Mr. 
John Birmingham, of Tuam, in Ire- 
iand,riding home after dark, perceived 
beside Alphacea a second gem of equal 
magnitude in the Northern Crown. 
Two hours and a half previously, 
Schmidt, of Athens, had scanned the 
same part of the heavens without no- 
ticing anything unusual. The devel- 
opment of brightness was thus shown 
to have been extraordinarily rapid. On 
May 16, Sir William Huggins directed 
his spectroscope to the object, and 
noted the peculiar quality of its light. 
Brilliant rays stood out against the 
prismatic background common to all 
stellar spectra, and of these the most 
brilliant were distinctive of incandes- 
cent hydrogen. The fact was thus ac- 
quired to science that Novze are not 
“pilgrim-stars,” just arrived, so to 
speak, from some adjacent universe, 
but genuine “blaze-stars’’—orbs kindled 
into brief magnificence by catastrophes 
of fierce violence but transitory effect. 

Ten years later an opportunity pre- 
sented itself of verifying this conclu- 
sion. Nova Cygni appeared and repro- 
duced the spectral phenomena of the 
star in the Northern Crown. They were 
extensively observed, and had a 
strange sequel. As the star faded, a 
new ray became visible in its spectrum, 
and eventually survived all the rest. 
This was the green ray of “nebulum.” 


’ 
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The Nova was, to outward seeming, re- 
placed by a minute planetary nebula. 
Some of these objects are distinguish- 
able from stars only by the peculiarity 
of their light. It is concentrated in the 
green. They give monochromatic im- 
ages, just such as Dr. Copeland derived, 
on September 2, 1877, from the stellar 
apparition of the previcus season. Its 
transformation was unaccountable, but 
has proved to be typical. In the last 
stage of their decay, temporary stars 
ordinarily assume a nebular disguise. 
Their assumption of it illustrates curi- 
ously the relationships of stars and 
nebulz. It shows conclusively that 
two bodies of identical chemical com- 
position may emit totally different 
kinds of light if their physical condi- 
tion be different. Spectral varieties 
are then often, through our defective 
interpretation of them, misleading 
guides; they suppress truth, although 
they cannot suggest falsehood. Nova 
Cygni had sunk to about the thirteenth 
magnitude in 1891, when Dr. Roberts 
took a,long-exposure photograph of the 
region where it had formerly shone.’ 
Mr. Burnham made a corresponding 
and nearly simultaneous visual obser- 
vation with the Lick 36-inch refractor;* 
and it has not seemed worth while to 
secure later records of an object on the 
verge of total extinction. 

Meantime, another celestial stranger 
had caused its nine days’ wonder. At 
the core of the great Andromeda neb- 
ula, in the midst of soft, irresolvable 
haze, a point of light stood out sharply 
stellar, August 16, 1885. Continuing to 
brighten, it reached the seventh magni- 
tude August 31, then steadily declined, 
until, in March 1886, it was invisible 
No spectro- 
Its dis- 


with the largest telescopes. 
scopic blaze was shown by it. 
persed light extended pretty equably 
from red to blue. Hence, either by 


2? Photographs of Star-clusters and Nebulae, p. 
121, 1894. 
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original constitution or in the mode of 
its kindling, it differed fundamentally 
from the Nove of 1866 and 1876. That 
it was really in the formation it ap- 
peared to illuminate was probable in 
itself; and the probability was, by sev- 
eral attendant circumstances, raised to 
virtual certainty. The Andromeda 
nebula is not of the gaseous kind. The 
subtle element called “nebulum,” which 
is the chief material of the vast struc- 
ture in Orion, makes no show init. Its 
light is, in fact, continuous, and was 
closely imitated by that of its tempora- 
ry stellar inmate. The Nova of 1885, 
then, owed its origin, not to any sud- 
den condensation of a “shining fluid,” 
but to some kind of mutual action 
among bodies of analogous nature to 
itself. And if so, it was not simply 
projected accidentally upon the nebula, 
but had its proper location there at the 
centre of its shimmering spires. This 
inference was supported by the remem- 
brance of a parallel event. On May 18, 
1860, Professor Auwers of Berlin per- 
ceived, in the most compressed part of 
a globular cluster in Scorpio, an in- 
truded component of relatively over- 
whelming brilliancy. To Mr. Pogson it 
seemed that a star had been actually 
substituted for the cluster. But the 
effacing splendor waned and vanished 
after three weeks, and the cluster re- 
mained in statu quo ante. Now the 
likelihood is small of one stellar out- 
burst in space occurring precisely in 
line with a cluster; but the casual repe- 
tition of such a coincidence is, to a sane 
judgment, impossible. The stars of 
1860 and 1885 may, then, safely be said 
to have belonged physically to the cos- 
mic aggregations with which they were 
optically associated, and to have _ be- 
come flagrant incidentally to the slow 
Their 
appearance gives a significant hint of 


progress of their development. 


® Monthly Notices Royal Astronomical Soc'ety, 


vol. lii, p. 457. 
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the intense activities at work in the 
dim nebulous seed-plots of worlds that 
strew the sidereal heavens. 

The sensation produced by the ap- 
pearance and the transformations of 
Nova Aurigz must be still fresh in the 
memories of most of our readers. Dr. 
Anderson, of Edinburgh, a modestly 
provided amateur, noticed a superflu- 
ous star in the constellation of the Charf- 
ioteer, February 1, 1892. By means of 
an anonymous post-card he conveyed 
the intelligence to Dr. Copeland, the 
Astronomer Royal for Scotland, who 
sent it “east and west, south and 
north,” over the telegraph-wires. The 
stranger, however, proved to have been 
waiting some time for recognition. An 
admirable system of celestial surveying 
is pursued at Harvard College Obser- 
vatory, Massachusetts. To a great ex- 
tent it proceeds automatically. Senti- 
nel telescopes, moving by clockwork, 
watch the skies; photographic films are 
the perceptive organs; human agency 
is reduced to a minimum. An exam- 
ination of the records thus cbtained 
disclosed the remarkable fact that the 
Nova had impressed itself upon no 
fewer than seventeen plates exposed 
between December 10, 1891, and Janu- 
ary 31, 1892. Yet its absence from a 
photograph taken by Professor Max 
Wolf at Heidelberg on December 8 left 
no doubt that it had not then attained 
the eleventh magnitude; nor was it in- 
cluded in any chart or catalogue, photo- 
graphic or telescopic, of earlier date. 
Until it abruptly rose to the fifth mag- 
nitude, December 10, 1891, it was then 
sensibly destitute of light, which is the 
life of suns. To our apprehension, it 
was as good as non-existent. Never- 
theless, it “carried weight, it rode a 
race;” being endowed with mass and 
motion it was capable of vivitication. 
How the vivification came about we 
do not know, for the luminosity signifi- 
cant of it was of a highly problematic 
nature. 
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It was studied spectographically for 
the first time in the case of an object 
of the kind. And the advantages of 
aiding the fugitive impressions of the 
eye with the permanent and definite 
records of the sensitive plate were 
quickly apparent. The photographed 
spectrum was evidently double. With 
a strange effect of chiaroscuro, the 
emission spectrum was coupled with an 
absorption-spectrum. Each vivid line 
had a dark companion on its upper or 
more refrangible side, and all the lines 
were abnormally broad. It seemed im- 
possible that a single body could be the 
source of so complex an arrangement, 
especially since the positions of the 
dark lines corresponded to a great ve- 
locity of approach towards the earth; 
those of the bright lines, to a rapid 
movement of recession. Their disposi- 
tion in pairs indeed, a conse- 
quence of these opposite displacements, 
and if opposite displacements implied 
—as they were held to do—contrary mo- 
tions in the line of sight, then, plainly, 
two encountering stars contributed 
their rays to the outburst of Nova Au- 
rige. The relative speed, it is true, 
which had to be attributed to these hy- 
pothetical bodies amounted to at least 
550 miles a second. At this tremend- 
ous rate a gaseous mass, emitting 
bright lines, and a stellar globe of the 
“Orion” type, effected their rush past. 
But time went on and brought no 
slackening of velocity. It should, nev- 
ertheless, in six weeks have well-nigh 
disappeared if due to the pull of mutual 
gravitation. A comet, for instance, may 
attain a pace of as much as $50 miles 
a second when quite close to the sun, 
but this barely lasts for a conple of 
hours; the same influence which previ- 
ously accelerated, now, with equal 
power, retards motion; and the body, 
losing all that it had acquired, resumes 
before long its original sluggishness. 
But the indications of movement de- 
rivedfrom thespectrumof Nova Aurigsz 


was, 
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did not change. The component stars 
continued, as long as they could be ob- 
served, to separate with their original 
celerity. There was no alternative, 
then, but to suppose it inherent. The 
conjunction of a pair of “runaway 
stars” had to be admitted. These are 
bodies animated by proper motions 
greatly exceeding the average; they 
travel too fast—according to Professor 
Newcomb—for control by sidereal grav- 
ity, and must hence be regarded as ex- 
iles from some unknown universe, and 
as aliens to ours. This conclusion, 
however, although logically inevitable, 
illustrates thelimitationsof our knowl- 
edge more forcibly than it commends 
itself to our acceptance. As distin- 
guished “runaways” Arcturus may be 
cited and “Groombridge, 1830,” Ar- 
gelander’s “flying star” in the Great 
Bear. But a quasi-collision between 
two members of so restricted a class 
could be thought of only as a desperate 
expedient of disconcerted theory. For 
the chance of their dashing together 
‘almost end on from virtual infinitude 
was absurdly small, and was reduced 
to evanescence by the further consid- 
eration of how nearly the earth must 
have been the terminus a quo of one, the 
terminus ad quem of the other; unless, 
indeed, their total speed greatly ex- 
ceeded their enormous radial speed, 
which was not, on the face of things, 
likely. Again, the bright and the dark 
spectra matched in a way scarcely con- 
ceivable if they belonged to vagrant, 
originally unrelated bodies. 

These perplexities were not allayed 
by the march of events. The phenom- 
ena of the Nova as they developed 
were in many respects flatly contradic- 
tory of the hypothesis which had at 
first seemed the most promising mode 
of accounting for them. The spectral 
lines underwent subdivisions, which, 
if interpreted on the adopted principle 
of motion-shifting, would have implied 
the interaction of six distinct masses‘ 
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collected from the ends of creation. 
The bare mention of such a rendezvous 
amounted to a reductio ad absurdum ot 
the double-star theory. Its adequacy 
was in any case questionable. A direct 
collision was out of the question for 
stars flying apart at express speed; and 
a grazing collision lay open to many 
objections. If, indeed, the conflagra- 
tion had been due to impact in any 
form, motion must have been sacrificed 
to meet the expenditure of light and 
heat; and it was difficult to believe 
that the exorbitant velocities spectro- 
seopically apparent represented only 
the balance of the account. Moreover, 
globes rendered incandescent by im- 
pact should necessarily take centu- 
ries to cool, while new stars are gen- 
erally welladvanced towards extinction 
after a few days or weeks. A more 
plausible form was given to the theory 
of oppositely rushing stars by Sir Wil- 
liam Huggins. For the immediate, he 
substituted the secondary effects of an 
encounter. These would be mainly of 
a tidal nature. Enormous disturbances 
would ensue; pent-up forces would be 
let loose, and a luminous display on the 
observed scale might conceivably re- 
sult. The assigned cause, it is true, 
could have acted sensibly only during 
a very brief time; provided, however, 
that it sufficed for the overthrow of an 
unstable internal equilibrium, the rest 
would follow, since the restoration of 
tranquillity could only by degrees come 
to pass after many partial calms alter- 
nating with renewed accesses of agita- 
tion. But things fell out adversely to 
this view, as indeed to every other pro- 
pounded of this wonderful phenome- 
non. 

On April 26, 1892, Nova Aurigz 
touched the limit of visibility with the 
Lick 36-inch refractor. It was esti- 
mated to be of the sixteenth magnitude. 


*V. Schumann, “Astronomy and Astrophysics,”’ 
vol. xii, p. 159. 
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That is to say, just one forty-thou- 
sandth part of its evanescent brillian- 
cy survived. Immediately afterwards 
it was lost in the sun’s rays, and re- 
mained hidden until August 17, when 
the astonished observers found, in the 
place of the all-but-vanished Nova, a 
nebula some hundreds of times bright- 
er. Its faded radiance had not only 
revived, but had become transformed 
in quality... The spectrum now con- 
sisted of nineteen bright lines, all 
nebular, the most intense being the 
characteristic trio in the green. 
of metallic origin had disappeared; not 
a trace was any longer perceptible of 
the presence of calcium, 
or sodium. The metamorphosis of 
Nova Cygni was repeated. Yet the 
transformed object was telescopically 
stellar. 
sions. A supposed hazy envelope proved 
to be of instrumental creation, repre- 
senting merely outlying rays 
thrown out of focus. All could not, in 
an ordinary achromatic, be collected 
into one image; and the remainder 
served to blur that formed by their as- 
sociates. With a reflector, on the con- 
trary, as Sir William and Lady Hug- 
gins promptly ascertained,’ Nova Au- 
rige still presented the aspect of a 
star. It changed little for some years, 
maintaining about  tenth-magnitude 
brightness down to the beginning of 
1897." 
then entered upon which steadily pro- 
gressed until 1899, when the famous 
Nova might be said to have definitively 
quitted the astronomical stage. The 
apparition lasted just seven years, and 
left behind it a theoretical situation 
of aggravated perplexity. 


Rays 


magnesium 


It had no appreciable dimen- 


some 


A further stage of decay was 


“Primo avulso, non deficit alter 
Aureus, et simili frondescit virga me- 


tallo.” 
SW. W. Campbell, ‘“‘Astronomy and Astro- 
physics,” vol. xi, p. 715. 
6 ‘‘Astronomy and Astrophysics,’’ vol. 
814. 


xiii, p. 
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Nova Aurigze had glimmered out as 
a star, 
nebula, 
It was detected photographically. In 
examining a plate exposed at Are- 
quipa in July, 1893, Mrs. Fleming, Pro- 
fessor Pickering’s able coadjutor at 
Harvard College, noticed that one 
among a crowd of spectra imprinted 
upon it was peculiar. Coupled bright 
and dark lines were included in _ it; 
they were distended and displaced, 
the emission-set towards the red, the 
absorption-set towards the blue. In 
every particular the spectral pattern 
of Nova Aurigz was copied. The re 
production, after so brief an interval, 
of characteristics so 


and was dimly shining as a 
when Nova Norm appeared. 


uncommon, en- 
forced the lessons learned from them. 
Clearly, there was nothing accidental 
about them. The displacements of the 
lines, their relative situation, the dark 
ones above the bright, could be due to 
no chance meeting of two globes en- 
dowed with fabulous velocities in the 
line of sight. The hypothesis of an 
explosive encounter, already discred- 
ited, received its coup de grace through 
the mute evidence of a single specto- 
graph. 

No more were taken. The outburst 
had subsided before it was known to 
have occurred. On February 14, how- 
ever, Professor Campbell succeeded in 
visually observing the faded spectrum. 
Wonderful to relate, it was that of a 
planetary nebula! The example of 
Nova Aurigze was followed from first 
to last. Under its changed aspect, 
Nova, Norm survived obscurely for a 
year and upwards, then totally van- 
ished. Ten years earlier it would have 
been kindled in vain, at least for the 
purposes of human instruction. In its 
neglected situation, far to the south, 
it must have remained unnoticed but 


7 Campbell, ‘‘Astrophysical Journal,’’ vol. 
239. 

8 Peek, ‘‘Journal British Astronomical Associa- 
tion,’’ vol. ix, p. 260. 


v, D. 
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for the introduction of the new meth- 
ods of wholesale photographic regis- 
tration. Assuredly, then, it had innu- 
merable precursors, which were as 
though they were not, so far as we are 
concerned. This inference has been 
amply verified by recent experience. 
Since the opening of the photographic 
era, new stars have succeeded each 
other almost without intermission. 

In the spring of 1895 a star lit up in 
the constellation Argo. It did not, 
however, rise—so far as could be 
known—above the eighth magnitude, 
and lasted only three months. Nova 
Carinz was identified six months after 
date by its photographed spectrum, 
which Mrs. Fleming perceived to re- 
semble quite closely those of its prede- 
cessors, 

This was not the only temporary 
star of 1895. Nova Centauri in the fol- 
lowing July similarly announced its 
presence by the display of an unusual 
spectrum on the Arequipa plates. But 
it was unusual after an anomalous 
fashion. Instead of conforming to the 
established type, it showed nebular af- 
finities. The Nova, in Fact, emitted the 
distinctive light of the “Great Looped 
Nebula,” which is one of the numer- 
ous occupants of the vast sidereal tene- 
ment known as the Magellanic Cloud. 
The star was, moreover, situated in 
the immediate neighborhood of a small 
nebula,® or rather, as was eventually 
proved, in an outlying portion of it. 
Yor as the stellar rays grew dim, the 
nebulous glow which they had obliter- 
ated became discernible to Professor 
Hussey” at Lick, and it continued to 
shine, undisturbed by their competi- 
tion, after July, 1896. By that time 
Nova Centauri was dead out. Its clos- 
est relationship was evidently with 
Nova Andromede. Yet much more 
might have been learned about it had 
*No. 5253 of Dreyer’s “‘New General Cata- 


” 


10 Publ. Astr. Pacific Society, vol. vill, p. 220. 
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its discovery been at all nearly con- 
temporaneous with its apparition. At 
first of the seventh magnitude, it had 
sunk to the eleventh before signals of 
its presence were read off; and, with 
the best appliances in the world, an 
eleventh magnitude spectrum is reti- 


cent of communication. Under the 
difficult circumstances, however, the 
outbreak might so easily have been 
covered by complete oblivion that even 
fragmentary information about it de- 
served grateful acknowledgment. 

By a still further retrospect a star 
was announced in 1895—again from 
Harvard College’"—to have been in 
1887 temporarily added to the constel- 
lation Perseus. A photographed bright- 
line spectrum told the secret of its na- 
ture; but it was dim and imperfectly 
legible, and the chief interest of the 
record consisted in its exemplification 
of the frequency of cataclysmic occur- 
rences in space, which may scarcely 
or not at all come within our ken. 

Nova Sagittarii was of a different or- 
der of conspicuousness.” Its début 
was on a Draper Memorial chart-plate, 
March 8, 1898, when it was of 4.7 mag- 
nitude, or fully equal to Nova Aurigz 
at maximum. It had, however, unfor- 
tunately dropped to 8.2 magnitude a 
month later, before the first impression 
of its spectrum was secured. Still the 
blazing lines of Nova Aurigz were 
there, although their dark counter- 
parts were missing; they had probably 
vanished before they could be regis- 
tered, since in the regular sequence of 
fading the effacement of absorption- 
rays seems to precede that of emission- 
rays. Nova Sagittarii pursued the 
beaten track of decay. Under the cus- 
tomary aspect of a planetary nebula, it 
was observed by Professor Campbell 
in April, 1899, and the change, as 
usual, precluded extinction. Nova 


™ Harvard Circular, No. 4. 
“Ibid. No. 42; ‘‘Astroph. Journal,’’ vol ix, p. 
182. 
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Aquile ran a parallel course.“ De- 
tected by Mrs. Fleming on a photo- 


graph taken April 21, 1899, it gave the 
light proper to its class in their early 
stages, while in October, having sunk 
from the seventh to the tenth magni- 
tude, The 
spectrum when last examined by Pro- 
fessor Campbell, August 27, 1900, could 
extreme 


it radiated as a nebula. 


be clearly seen, despite its 
faintness, to preserve the same charac- 
ter. 

Thus, in the course of five years, five 
temporary stars flamed out and smoul- 
The detec- 
tion of all was due to the vigilance of 
the camera; four out of the five repro- 
duced the leading phenomena of Nova 
Aurigse, including its nebular trans- 
formation. The third star, Nova Cen- 
tauri, showed fewer signs of violent 
agitation; it pursued a more even ten- 
or of change. Its immersion in a 
nebula lent a deeper meaning to the 
similar collection with structures of 
that class of Nova Scorpii and Nova 
Andromedx. But the fact most defin- 
itely ascertained by photographic sur- 
veys is the frequency of such displays. 
The five immediate successors of Nova 
Aurigze would, there can be little 
doubt, have escaped direct observation. 
Their scarcity in the past, then, meas- 


dered back into obscurity. 


ured only the inadequacy of our sur- 
veillance; in the future it seems that 
we may count upon an average of one 
stellar apparition a year. The rate, not 
indeed of their occurrence, but of their 
discovery, has within the last half- 
century been multiplied something like 
a hundredfold. We recall with sur- 
prise that not one Nova was recorded 
between 1670 and 1848, although dur- 
ing the interval the heavens were kept 
under watch and ward by Flamsteed, 
Halley and Bradley, by Lacaille and 
Lalande, by Piazzi, Argelander, Bessel 


and the Herschels. 


13 Pickering, ‘‘Astr. Nach.’’ No, 3651; ‘‘Astroph. 
Journal,’’ vol. xii, p. 52. 
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To such labors as they carried on, 
the appearance of strange visitants to 
the skies has occasionally acted as an 
incentive; it has rarely diversified their 
progress. More generally it first at- 
tracts the attention of star-gazers at 
large. This is easily understood. As- 
tronomers by profession concentrate 
their faculties on the task immediately 
in hand. Only a narrow section of the 
heavens is at time before 
them. Their urgent business is to de- 
termine, rapidly and the 
place or the peculiarities of each ob- 
ject that it contains. The rest have to 
wait their turn. That thus in- 
tently occupied should disregard the 
outside chances of stray detections is 
not to be wondered at; and prizes of 
the kind commonly fall to the share of 
those who take measures to secure 
them. Astronomers of the highest 
type cannot do this; the cost would be 
disproportionately great; their mo- 
ments are too few for dealing with the 
known contents of the sphere; bank- 
ruptey in time would quickly ensue if 
they were to spend many in waiting 
for things new Poa strange to “swim” 
into the field of their telescopes. Take 
the example of Caroline Herschel and 
her brother. She was a trained as- 
sistant, an amateur Yet, 
in her leisure hours, while “sweeping” 


any one 


precisely, 


men 


observer. 


for pastime, she picked up eight com- . 
ets. Sir William Herschel, reviewing 
the heavens systematically night by 
night, decade after did not 
discover one. Nor was his son, whose 
explorations embraced both hemi- 
spheres, more fortunate. So the stars 
of Tycho Brahe and of Kepler were 
first caught sight of by less distin- 
guished watchers; the Nova of 1670 
primarily attracted the notice, not of 
Picard or Cassini, but of a Carthusian 
monk at Dijon; John Birmingham was 
an Irish country squire; Ludovie Gul- 
ly, of Rouen, and Isaac Ward, of Bel- 
fast, casually anticipated deliberate in- 


decade, 





vestigators in the perception of Nova 
Andromedz; Dr. Anderson, to whom 
belongs the unique distinction of hav- 
ing twice announced the advent of a 
lucid “guest-star,” is a retired Congre- 
gational minister. 

In the early morning of February 22, 
1901, he was struck with the unfamil- 
iar aspect of the constellation Perseus. 
A bright trespasser was there, a little 
to the northeast of Algol, and almost 
its equal. Twenty-eight hours pre- 
viously, Mr. Stanley Williams had 
taken, at West Brighton, a photograph 
of that part of the sky showing stars 
down to the twelfth magnitude. The 
Nova was not among them. It had, 
then, sprung up during that brief in- 
terval to at least 6,400 times its origi- 
This would be incredible 
Con- 


nal radiance. 
were it less absolutely certain. 
tirmatory evidence was, besides, sup- 
plied by the Harvard plates. They at- 
tested the apparent vacancy down to 
February 19, of the place later so con- 
spicuously filled. The star continued 
to increase, and on February 23 out- 
shone Capella; it had then no equal 
north of the celestial equator. This 
was its maximum. By the 24th it had 
entered upon a leisurely and intermit- 
tent course of decline. Spasms of re- 
covery, periodical in about three days, 
very curiously checked its progress 
for a time; but they soon became less 
regular, nor could they countervail the 
irresistible tendency downward to ex- 
tinction. Sir Robert Ball related, at 
the April meeting of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, in humorous illustra- 
tion of these vicissitudes, how he per- 
sonally conducted a party into the 
streets of Enniskillen on the night of 
March 19, for the purpose of showing 
“the new star of the new cen- 
tury.“ It was invisible. Next night 
he sallied forth again, proposing to 
its disappearance; it 


them 


demonstrate 


14 The title of an interesting paper by Father 
Sidgreaves, quoted at the head of this article. 
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renovated 
fading went on, 


shone in its place with 
brightness. Still the 
and was accompanied by a marked al- 
teration of color. From lustrous white 
the Nova had become deep red or pur- 
plish. By the end of April it had sub- 
sided to the rank of a telescopic ob- 
ject; and was, moreover, too near the 
sun for convenient observation. 

Even remarkable than these 
fluctuations in the quantity of its light, 
its 
intimate nature. The original spec- 
trum, photographed at Harvard Col- 
lege, February 22, was of the “Orion” 
vividly continuous back- 
into relief thirty-three 


dark lines, many of them due to ab- 


more 


were the concomitant changes in 


type. A 
ground threw 


sorption by hydrogen and helium. The 
condition thus indicated lasted forty- 
eight hours. Decrease of brightness 
had set in before any strong symptoms 
of a gaseous flare were perceptible. A 
blazing atmosphere is, then, rather an 
immediate consequence than an accom- 
paniment of a stellar outburst. The 
sudden and tremendous heating of a 
condensed mass precedes the ignition 
of the vapors surrounding it. That 
they are evolved from it as a conse- 
quence of catastrophic action, is sug- 
gested by Father Sidgreaves, and 
seems probable in view of the order 
the 
The emergence of bright 


of succession noted in spectral 
phenomena. 
lines only as a secondary effect is of 
It may fairly be 


not 


great significance. 


assumed to be an essential, and 
merely an accidental trait in the char- 
But it had 


because 


acter of new stars. 


viously escaped record 


pre- 
the 
critical stage had passed before spec- 
troscopic tests could be applied. 

Irom February 24 onward, Nova 
I'ersei showed the spectrum distinctive 
Bright and dark lines wid- 
ened relatively shifted, 


ranged side by side, the absorption-set 


of its class. 
and were 
being, as usual, the more refrangible. 


They originated, in the main, from 
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hydrogen, but the recognition-marks 
of calcium, helium, magnesium and 
sodium were also stamped on the rain- 
bow-tinted band of photospheric light. 
The various displacements of these 
lines offered a profoundly interesting 
but highly perplexing subject of study. 
There was no unanimity about them, 
and their permanence was qualified by 
exceptions of enigmatical import. 
Those of the dark hydrogen-rays, if 
interpreted on Doppler’s principle, cor- 
responded to a recession of the body 
producing them at the rate of a thou- 
sand miles a second! The inapplica- 
bility to them, however, of Doppler’s 
principle was _ palpable. The “two- 
star hypothesis,” long undermined, 
visibly crumpled to its foundations 
under the added strain put upon it by 
the newest Nova; and a substitute for 
it was not easily found. Many false 
theories, indeed, maintain a_ fictitious 
credit on the strength of this difficulty. 
They obviate the discomfort arising 
from an avowal of ignorance; and 
may even serve a useful purpose by 
providing a temporary framework for 
collections of facts, which must other- 
wise fall into hopeless disarray. For, 
as Bacon says, “truth emerges more 
readily from error than from confu- 
sion.” 

The abrupt illumination of Nova Per- 
sei was, as we have seen, no isolated 
event. It was only a conspicuous ex- 
ample of the bale-fires often less no- 
ticeably kindled in the sky. Whatever 
its originating cause, it must be one 
which operates consistently and inevit- 
ably when the conditions favorable to 
its action arise. Clearly, what is true 
for one temporary star must, in a large 
sense, be true for all. We cannot have 
recourse to a fresh expedient of order- 
ing thought on the occasion of each 
such outburst. Hence the first prelim- 


13 The true position of the star of 1012 A. D., 
described by the monk of St. Gall as oculos ver- 
berans, was proved by Schonfeld to have been in 





inary to any attempt at explaining 
their occurrence should be the gather- 
ing together into a general view of 
their dominant features. 

To begin with, they are almost con- 
fined to the Milky Way. Setting aside 
the three lodged in nebule, Nova Co- 
ronz is so far the sole exception to 
this rule.”. One requirement for their 
brief incandescence is thus indicated. 
It may be described as cosmical crowd- 
ing. The ‘“‘fleece-like floor’ of the gal- 
axy truly represents—-as the telescope 
avers—cirrous formations of stars. No 
illusory effects of condensation by per- 
spective are in question, but genuine 
thronging. The sky is whitened in the 
Milky Way by ranges of clusters— 
clusters of suns in closer relations 
than elsewhere—clusters imperfectly 
individualized, it is true, and indefinitely 
organized, but seething with tumultu- 
ous possibilities. Vast nebulous tracts 
intervene. Gaseous nebulz are indeed 
hardly met with outside the galactic 
belt. They are of all degrees of lu- 
minosity. Some are bright and com- 
pact, others dim and diffuse; many can 
be seen only fragmentarily with the 
best telescopes, and need the prolonged 
gaze of the camera to bring them into 
full view. Now, temporary stars are 
not merely projected upon the great 
sidereal zone, they plainly belong to it; 
they are subject to the influences domi- 
nant there; they make an integral part 
of the stellar aggregations linked to- 
gether to form it. It follows that they 
must be at the same average distance 
from the earth. And this is assuredly 
enormous. Immeasurable by direct 
means, it can be estimated from indi- 
eations supplied by the general mode 
of stellar distribution. wuided by 
them we are led to the startling infer- 
ence that light spends not less than 
two thousand years in travelling to 


Scorpio, not in Aries. (‘‘Astronomische Nachrich- 
ten,’’ No. 3034.) And Scorpio is in one of the 
densest parts of the Milky Way. 
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our system from the sidereal assem- 
blages in the Milky Way. But the 
Novze of our experience are members 
of those assemblages; they are accord- 
ingly of the same prodigious remote- 
ness. 

This may in part account for their 
inconspicuousness antecedently to their 
one episode of distinction. New stars 
are literally such. They belonged 
originally to the submerged multitude. 
Only one had a traceable history be- 
fore it attained notoriety. This was 
again, remarkably enough, Birming- 
ham’s star, the solitary Nova lying 
outside the galactic zone. There is 
reason to think, however, that the na- 
tive obscurity of these objects was not 
wholly due to their great distance. If 
they had been shining normally to 
start with, and were nevertheless im- 
perceptible telescopically or photo- 
graphically, a degree of incandescence 
exalted beyond conception or compre- 
hension would have been needed to 
bring them at once into glaring promi- 
nence. Nor does the analysis of their 
light bear out any such assumption. 
It shows their rays to be of the quali- 
ty emitted by the ordinary run of heli- 
um-stars—by Rigel, Bellatrix and Al- 
gol. Far more probable is the alterna- 
tive supposition that they were intrin- 
sically deficient in luminous power-- 
that the raw material of Nove is to 
be found in “dark stars.” 

Laplace considered that dark stars 
might be as numerous as bright ones. 
Yet his acquaintance with them was 
purely speculative. Modern science, 
on the other hand, has thrown out ten- 
tacles by which to feel them. Attached 
as companions to lustrous suns, they 
visibly sway their movements, or form 
with them pairs so close as to be sep- 
arable only inferentially, through the 
study of the spectroscopic line-dis- 
placements produced by their revolu- 
tions. Multitudes are thus combined 
into systems, and further multitudes 
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doubtless roam through space free and 
unattached. Those that chance to be 
temporarily kindled can be no more 
than a small fraction of those that for- 
ever remain obscure. For each meteor 
that flames in our atmosphere, there 
are millions that pursue their way, un- 
scathed and unseen, through inter- 
planetary space; and, similarly, a new 
star represents merely a unit from the 
uncounted ranks of invisible bodies. 

These are generally, but perhaps too 
hastily, identified with effete suns. 
Suns, it is true, must in the course of 
nature become effete. Radiation can- 
not go on indefinitely, unless the loss 
of energy it entails is somehow sup- 
plied; and, so far as we know, the 
stock to be drawn upon is strictly lim- 
ited. Our own orb, it is calculated, 
will sink in the course of some ten 
million years, to the state of a colossal 
planet; and his compeers will doubt- 
less, in their several turns, meet a 
similar fate. But as to how far this 
process of cooling has advanced 
throughout the sidereal world, we are 
absolutely ignorant; and upon this de- 
pends the actual proportion of super- 
annuated to efficient suns. 

There is no certainty, however, that 
temporary stars are called up from the 
retired list. They may never have 
been on active service. Possibly they 
are suns that never shone up to the 
moment of their evanescent splendor. 
Stars, there is reason to think, differ 
one from the other very widely in na- 
tive brilliancy. Many send forth ten, 
fifty, perhaps a hundred times more 
light per square mile of surface than 
our Own sun; many more are dim, if 
not totally obscure. Now these are 
found in frequent and very close asso- 
ciation with enormously bright bodies, 
such as Algol. They together form 
systems apparently of recent origin; 
the bright and dark companions were, 
in a not inconceivably distant fore- 
time, immersed in the capacious bosom 
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of a single nebula. It seems, then, un- 
likely that one member of such pairs 
should have become extinct by cooling, 
while the other, not greatly different 
in size, remained at the acme of splen- 
dor. Again, the Milky Way is obvi- 
ously a region where primitive condi- 
tions prevail. It is the especial habi- 
tat of gaseous nebulz; stars at an ear- 
ly stage of development seem to be 
the almost exclusive components of 
the galactic clouds; bright-line stars, 
helium stars, planetary nebulz, throng 
the galactic plane. That curdling zone 
might be described as the nursery-gar- 
den of the universe, where seedlings 
are raised, possibly, for eventual trans- 
plantation to remote plots of sidereal 
ground. It is, then, just the region of 
the heavens where we should least ex- 
pect to meet with effete suns; yet it is 
the chosen scene of stellar outbreaks. 
A presumption hence arises that the 
dark stars describable as Nove in 
posse are globes of unimpaired vitality, 
although diversely organized from 
those destined to serve as lamps in the 
all but infinite desert of space. For it 
must be remembered that the shining 
of suns depends upon complex condi- 
tions which may not in all cases be 
realized. To be an effective light-giver 
a mass of matter must not only be 
intensely hot, but must be provided 
with suitable apparatus for dispensing 
abroad the energy due to its heat. 
Gases are very poor radiators; liquids 
and solids cannot long: maintain 
radiation, for lack of molecular agility. 
But suns combine the advantages, for 
this purpose, of each state of matter. 
Being mainly gaseous, they possess the 
utmost facilities for internal trans- 
port; while their investment with 
photospheres supplies a supreme fac- 
ulty of radiation. A photosphere is 
generally regarded as an incandescent 
shell of clouds. It forms the visible 


18 *‘Monatsberichte,”’ 


Berlin, 1877, p. 835. 
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surface of a sun, the shield of its inner 
activities, the immediate source of its 
light and heat, its most essential or- 
gan. Nevertheless, the preliminary 
requirements for its formation need 
not be at hand in every condensing 
nebula. For some the possibility of 
spinning a radiant cocoon may never 
arise; they perhaps change unnotice- 
ably from nebule into “dark stars.” 
These might, then, be regarded as be- 
longing to two categories, the one con- 
sisting of extinct, the other of abortive 
suns. That Nove are taken from 
among the latter is intimated not only 
by their situation in the Milky Way, 
but by the character of their spectra. 
Their suddenly kindled light has the 
quality distinctive of an early stage of 
sidereal existence. It is scarcely cred- 
ible that semi-solidified bodies should 
blaze out into helium stars. 

What they were, what they are, what 
they become, are all difficult questions 
to answer; but the crux of the whole 
problem concerns the manner of their 
vivification. A body previously inert 
is transformed, well-nigh instantane- 
ously, into a radiative centre of im- 
measurable intensity. the 
change effected? What store of energy 
is laid under contribution to provide 
the astounding spectacle? 
up forces released in the 
mass itself? Or is it ignited by action 
from without? 

Many years ago, M. Oswald Lohse 
propounded a “chemical theory” of 
new stars as exemplified by Nova 
Cygni,” and it is still looked on fa- 
vorably by no less an authority than 
Dr. Vogel of Potsdam.” At a certain 
stage of cooling, he pointed out, the 
enormous volumes of oxygen and hy- 
drogen presumably existing in stellar 
atmospheres would combine with evo- 
lution of light and heat, their mutual 
affinities, until then nullified by ther- 


How is 


Are pent- 
suddenly 


17 “‘Astronomische Nachrichten,’’ No. 3701. 
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mal excitement, at last coming into 
full play. But hydrogen burning in 
oxygen gives a continuous spectrum. 
It was accordingly necessary, in order 
to account for the brilliant lines of that 
substance shown by Nove, to postu- 
late a vast excess of free hydrogen, 
rendered incandescent by the combus- 
tion of the remainder. Now there is 
no denying that a moment must come 
in the history of cosmic bodies when 
water begins to form; yet, by the na- 
ture of the case, its production can 
only take place gradually. For the 
heat set free by the union of its con- 
stituent gases necessarily tends to ar- 
rest the process by raising the tempera- 
ture above that at which chemical as- 
sociation is possible. The formation 
of one drop of water, in fact, impedes 
very sensibly the formation of another. 
Aqueous condensations must then ad- 
vance with extreme slowness; they 
can never induce catastrophes. There 
are other objections to the view; it 
suffices, however, to have adverted to 
one that is fundamental and fatal. 
Most of the alternative hypotheses 
have been discredited by the inexorable 
logic of facts. Each successive appa- 
rition offers a fresh defiance to precon- 
ceived notions. Thus, the principle of 
opposite radial velocities has proved 
manifestly inadequate to explain the 
singular peculiarities of their spectra; 
it led to results discordant in them- 
selves, and outrageous to common 
sense. But, although Nove cannot be 
resolved into compound or colliding 
stars, collisions of a sort may supply 
the fuel for their conflagrations. The 
flaring of meteors in our upper air is, 
not improbably, an analogous phenom- 
enon, although on a relatively infini- 
tesimal scale. That semi-obscure stars 
may be raised to temporary splendor 
by the stoppage of their proper motion 


18 ‘‘Agtronomische Nachrichten,’’ Nes. 3118, 
3187, 3598. 
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in traversing nebulous tracts, is an 
idea which has presented itself to 
many minds; M. Seeliger of Munich 
took occasion from the appearance of 
Nova Aurigz to elaborate it into a 
formal theory*—a theory which did 
not, indeed, bear the full strain put 


upon it Many recalcitrant circum- 
stances held out against adaptation 
to it; the spectral displacements, above 
all, were not successfully rationalized; 
yet the assumption of a rush through 
a nebula as the essential cause of these 
far-seen displays claims our provision- 
al assent. The Milky Way, as we have 
seen, is composed of star-aggregations 
intermixed with nebulosity. There 
are glimmering regions in it suspected, 
rather than seen, to be replete with 
phosphorescent materials. Inevitably, 
then, unless in the ordering of crea- 
tion, special preventive measures have 
been taken, some of the swiftly-moving 
stars thronging the perilous neighbor- 
hood must become involved in a resist- 
ing medium. The rest should follow 
in some such order as we perceive it 
—the vivid incandescence, the power- 
ful atmospheric disturbance attested 
by abnormal spectroscopic symptoms, 
the eventual prevalence of nebular af- 
finities. Occasionally, perhaps, a star 
may pass right through a nebula and 
escape, as did apparently Nova Co- 
ronz, little the worse for the adven- 
ture; but in most cases the capture 
would seem to be definitive, like that 
of shooting stars in the earth’s atmos- 
phere. The brilliancy of the beacon- 
fire signifying the nebulous’ en- 
gulfment of a star depends upon 
the amount of convertible’ en- 
ergy at hand. It varies, other 
things being equal, as the square of 
the velocity of the body affected. 
When this is spent, the blaze flickers 
out, the sympathetic glow of the ad- 
jacent nebulous matter surviving for a 
brief period. Thenceforward the 
burnt-out star is a caput mortuum. It 
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has not only relapsed into its pristine 

obscurity, Dut has lost the capability 

of ever again emerging from it. A fly 

in amber it must remain to the end. 

At this moment Nova Aurigz probably 
The Edinburgh Review. 


lies at rest in its nebulous grave, and 
Nova Persei, the wonder of a day, will 
ere long be similarly reduced to dark- 
ness and immobility. 





PIANISTS OF THE PAST. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS BY THE LATE CHARLES SALAMAN, 


(Concluded.) 


After Mendelssohn it seems natural 
to speak of William Sterndale Bennett, 
our greatest English composer of in- 
strumental music, and one whom even 
musically exclusive Germany has de- 
lighted to honor. I first remember him 
as a youth, not yet nineteen years of 
age, conducting an MS. Symphony in 
A of his own at a concert of the then 
recently founded Society of British 
Musicians, of which most of the bud- 
ding, as well as the matured, native 
composers of the day were members. 
This was on January 5, 1835, and the 
concert was under the “immediate pat- 
ronage of the King, William IV, and 
the Princess Victoria.’”” Besides Ben- 
nett’s Symphony, the new works in- 
cluded a Scena from the gifted John 
Barnett’s beautiful opera. “The Moun- 
tain Sylph,” a scena of my own, and 
an MS. overture, “The Merchant of 
Venice,” by George Alexander Mac- 
farren, then a brilliant young man of 
twenty-one, destined to fame and 
honor, whose close friendship I en- 
joyed from 1833 until his death in 
1887. 

I made young Bennett's personal ac- 
quaintance in connection with this 
long since defunct society, devoted at 


first to the exclusive performance of 
the works of native composers; and, 
later in that year, 1835, I was present 


at his memorable début as a pianist at 
the Philharmonic, when he played his 
beautiful Concerto in E flat. At the 
rehearsal he had been very warmly 
received, and the members of the or- 
chestra themselves demonstrated their 
appreciation and sympathy in a marked 
way, the young musician’s boyish ap- 
pearance and modest manner enhanc- 
ing the general interest in his remark- 
able achievement. A Philharmonic re- 
hearsal in those days, owing to the 
select and critical audience, was no 
light ordeal for a débutant, but Bennett 
passed through it with flying colors. 
At the concert itself his splendid per- 
formance was greeted with vociferous 
applause. He was at once recognized 
as a musician of most promising gen- 
ius, whose Concerto was a masterly 
work in the classic school of Mozart 
and Hummel, yet thoroughly individ- 
ual, while its rendition revealed him 
a pianist of a very high order. While 
he had imbibed the best traditions from 
his master, Cipriani Potter, he seemed 
to me to have formed his style of play- 
ing on that of John Cramer; it was, 
therefore, like his music, pure and 
classic, with all the grace, refinement 
and tenderness inherent in his nature. 
He had considerable powers of tech- 
nical accomplishment, and his touch 
was most clear and delicate. People 
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talked of him as a “second Mendel- 
ssohn,” but he stood by himself, an 
MInglish musician of original and 
classic genius. Bennett’s fame grew 
steadily, but added distinction—uni- 
versity professorship, honorary de- 
grees, knighthood—made no difference 
in his simple, unassuming manner. Con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic for many 
years, and a frequent concert-giver, he 
was an assiduous and excellent teacher 
of the pianoforte, while his academic 
influence was exerted always for the 
good of the musical art in this country. 
Bennett was ever a busy worker. Il 
have a letter from him dated August 
28, 1848, in which he said he had 
“scarcely ten minutes in a week” for 
his own pleasure. I met him for the 
last time a few weeks before his death, 
and it pained me to find my old friend 
so feeble and shaky. Representing 
the Royal Society of Musicians, I 
followed him to his grave in Westmin- 
ster Abbey on February 6, 1875, and 
felt that Sterndale Bennett was worthy 
to lie beside Purcell and Handel. 
Back again to the thirties, to sum- 
mon my reminiscences of Sigismund 
Thalberg, one of the most charming 
musicians I have ever known, one of 
the greatest pianists I have ever heard. 
It was in 36 I became acquainted with 
him, the year he came over to aston- 
ish and delight the expectant London 
public, already roused to curiosity by 
the reports which had travelled from 
the Continent of the striking individ- 
uality and extraordinary powers of 
the new pianist. His popularity in 
this country was soon assured, and he 
and his music became the fashion. 
Handsome, talented, brilliant, Thal- 
berg was the musical lion of that sea- 
son, and he supported the position with 
unfailing personal charm, and without 
affectation of any kind. The natural 
son of a prince, he had that simple and 
unassuming courtliness and dignity of 
manner one associates with the idea of 
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a prince, together with the natural 
bonhommie and magnetic sympathy of 
the artist. I shall never forget how, 
one night in the summer of 1836, at a 
jolly gathering of artists at the house 
of a common friend, when dancing was 
proposed, Thalberg, without any as- 
sumption of the celebrated virtuoso, 
genially sat down at the piano to play 
the dance music—together with De 
Beriot, a prince among violinists. That 
occasion is particularly impressed upon 
my memory, because [ had the pleas- 
ure of dancing to such unusual musi- 
cal accompaniment, a quadrille with 
that most exquisite of singers and 
most fascinating of women, Maria 
Malibran, whom, as Maria Garcia, a 
débutante of seventeen, I had first seen 
and adored in Meyerbeer’s “Il Crociato 
in Egitto” on my earliest visit to the 
opera in 1825. Alas! before the end of 
the year my gifted partner in that 
memorable quadrille was dead. 

I saw a good deal of Thalberg in 
London in 1836, and conceived a great 
admiration for his talents and his per- 
sonality. Consequently, when in Octo- 
ber, 1838, after a month’s sojourn in 
Munich—where, by the way, at’ the 
Kiénigliches Hof und National Theatre 
I had played before the King of Ba- 
varia, in addition to Mendeissohn’s 
G minor Concerto, Thalberg’s “Les 
Huguenots” Fantasia—I made my pil- 
grimage from the Bavarian capital to 
musical Vienna—three days and nights’ 
constant eilwagen travelling in those 
days—I was glad to fulfil a promise to 
visit Thalberg. He was then living 
at the palace of his father, Prince 
Moritz Dietrichstein in the Wiihringer- 
Gasse; and I remember that the Haus- 
meister, a most imposing person, al- 
most made me tremble when, on my 
innocently inquiring for “Herr Thal- 
berg,” he thundered out the correction, 
“Herr von Thalberg,” and gave me a 
look of withering contempt for my ig- 
norance—an incident that tickled the 
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humor of his master when I related 
it. I found Thalberg at his piano, an 
Erard grand, and most genial and 
charming was the welcome he gave 
me. After a delightful chat I drew 
him again to the piano, and he played 
to me as only Thalberg could play. 
He was thoroughly in the mood and 
gave me of his very best. Besides sev- 
eral compositions that were familiar 
to me, he played some new Studies, 
and a charming Nocturne he had just 
written, a copy of which he presented 
to me with a friendly inscription. I 
found these new works as brilliant and 
melodious as the earlier ones, and as 
strongly marked with those special 
characteristics which belonged to Thal- 
berg’s individuality. Perhaps bril- 
liancy and elegance were his chief dis- 
tinguishing qualities, but of course he 
had much more than these. He had 
deep feeling. This I particularly real- 
ized that day I spent with Thalberg 
in Vienna. His playing quite enchant- 
ed me; his highly cultivated touch ex- 
pressed the richest vocal tone, while 
his powers of execution were marvel- 
lous. Nothing seemed difficult to him; 
like Liszt, he could play the apparent- 
ly impossible, but unlike Liszt, he 
never indulged in any affectation or 
extravagance of manner in achieving 
his mechanical triumphs on the key- 
board. His strength and flexibility of 
wrist and finger were amazing, but he 
always tempered strength with deli- 
His loudest fortissimos were 
never noisy. His own compositions, 
which he chiefly played in _ public, 
enabled him best to display his aston- 
ishing virtuosity, but to be assured that 
Thalberg was a really great player 
was to hear him interpret Beethoven, 
which he did finely, classically and 
without any attempt to embellish the 
work of the master. Of course I was 
full of Beethoven in Vienna, and Thal- 
berg sympathetically humored me. 


cacy. 


When we had had our full of music, 
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Thalberg suggested a stroll through 
the city, and a most delightful and in- 
structive cicerone he proved, full of 
interesting anecdote and information. 
I considered myself lucky to be intro- 
duced to Vienna by so congenial and 
cultured a companion. 

It is, I believe, the fashion nowa- 
days to speak of Thalberg as an over- 
rated composer, and even to question 
his claim to the highest rank as a pi- 
anist. But, though Chopin in his own 
day, ignoring their intrinsic merits, 
may have regarded Thalberg’s com- 
positions as “mere virtuoso music,” 
Mendelssohn, on the other hand, had 
a most sympathetic admiration for 
him as a composer and executant. And, 
after all, Chopin, it is said, felt coldly 
towards the pianoforte works of the 
great Schumann! I remember the late 
Prince Consort, one of the most ac- 
complished musical amateurs I have 
ever met, a charming pianist, and a 
critic of fine taste, asking me, one 
morning at Buckingham Palace in 
1841, while I was still at the piano, if 
I played Thalberg’s music, and on my 
responding with the Nocturne in D 
flat, the Prince spoke most enthusiasti- 
cally of the composer and his wonder- 
ful playing. Next time I met Thalberg 
I pleased him greatly by telling him 
this. He was one of those who did 
put his trust in princes—when they 
knew what they were talking about. 

But let me return to Vienna in 1838. 
In those days it was a kind of musical 
Mecca, still redolent of personal asso- 
ciations with the great prophets of 
music, Mozart and Haydn, Beethoven 
and Schubert. The very first 
quaintance I made there, on the day 
of my arrival was Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart, the second son of the immortal 
composer. I had brought him a letter 
from his venerable mother—the “dear 
Constance,” whom Mozart had so pas- 
sionately loved, and who now, a widow 
for the second time, and nearly eighty 
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years of age, was living with her sis- 
ter, like herself a short, thin, but very 


bright and active old lady, at 
Salzburg. I had _ been recently 
visiting her, and_ revelling with 


a peculiarly sentimental fascination, in 
her reminiscences of her illustrious first 
husband—a second, after such a first, 
rather stuck in my throat!—and her 
cousin, the immortal Carl Maria von 
Weber. I still preserve the words Mo- 
zart’s widow wrote in shaky manu- 
script in my diary. Her son called on 
me in the morning at the Hotel Stadt 
Frankfort, and I must confess I ex- 
perienced a thrill when his familiar 
name was announced. A middle-aged, 
shabbily-dressed man presented him- 
self, and I need hardly say that the 
son of Mozart received an almost rev- 
erential greeting at my hands. But he 
was a disappointing person; his musi- 
cal talents were not of a very high 
order, yet, bearing the illustrious name 
he did, much more was expected of 
him, and his career was accordingly 
unsuccessful. In my enthusiasm I 
said to him, “How proud you must be 
to be called Mozart!” But his answer 
disillusioned me. “Well, it has been 
rather an injury to me.” It was a bit- 
ter truth. If the son had not been a 
musician, the father’s fame would have 
been a glorious legacy; as it was, it 
overwhelmed him. 

A few days after this meeting I was 
invited to meet Robert Schumann at 
dinner at the house of Johann Baptist 
Streicher, the famous maker of piano- 
fortes. Schumann, who was then 
twenty-eight years of age, had just 
arrived at Vienna from Leipzig, and 
was lodging in the Schonlatern-Gasse. 
He was in hopes of finding in the Aus- 
trian capital a wider appreciation for 
his critical journal, the “Neue Zeit- 
schrift fiir Musik;” his musical com- 
positions were not at that time very 
widely known, and he had not yet been 
recognized as one of the greatest and 
684 
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most original of creative musicians. 
‘lhe dinner at the Streichers’ was 
of an unceremonious character, early 
in the afternoon. We were a small and 
select party. Mozart’s son was also 
present. Schumann appeared shy and 
reserved, as I believe he always did in 
company, and I do not recall anything 
specially remarkable in his conversa- 
tion to indicate the man of genius, 
though I fancied that in such a clever- 
leoking head there must be “that with- 
in which passeth show.” Mozart's 
son was certainly not brilliant as a 
talker, and he impressed me, more even 
than when we were alone together, as 
an unhappy, discontented man. Schu- 
mann and I had some sympathetic chat 
about our mutual friend, Sterndale 
Bennett, whose gifts he admired, and 
whom he had just left, studying and 
writing hard at Leipzig. The general 
talk turned chiefly, as far as I remem- 
ber, upon Schumann’s musical journal 
and its chances in Vienna, the vaga- 
ries of popular taste, and the difference 
in the mechanism of Viennese pianos 
from that of instruments made in Lon- 
don and Paris, the former being much 
easier to play upon. This conversation 
led to an adjournment to the piano- 
forte saloon, where we were shown 
several fine new instruments, and it 
was suggested by Streicher that Schu- 
mann, Mozart and I should each se- 
lect one of these, and severally im- 
provise upon a given theme. I pro- 
posed Haydn’s “God Preserve the Em- 
peror,” the national hymn of Austria, 
and in the best of humors we three 
sat down at the pianos we had chosen. 
Schumann, who had by this time 
thrown off something of his reserve, 
fell in with the playful spirit of the 
experiment, and began the perform- 
ance with the melody pure and simple, 
afterwards executing an extempore 
variation. Mozart and I followed with 
our impromptus; then we three played 
the glorious tune in concert, indulging 
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in variations ad libitum. After this ir- 
regular trio, we were each called upon 
for a solo. Schumann played an un- 
published study of his own; but, al- 
though the composition and its inter- 
pretation interested me, I cannot re- 
member in his playing any special 
quality of touch or other characteristic, 
even allowing for the injury to the 
third finger of his right hand, which 
had caused him some years before to 
relinquish the hope of making a career 
as a public pianist. 

Another interview of special interest 
to me during my visit to Vienna in 
1838 was with the kindly and much 
esteemed Carl Czerny, whose music I 
had often played in public, and whose 
acquaintance I had made during his 
stay in London the previous year. I 
called on him one day, and found him 
with a black skull-cap on his head, 
standing, pen in hand, at a high desk 
on which was a copious supply of 
music paper, a good deal of it already 
covered with his manuscript. But 
busy as he evidently was, he readily 
left his work to greet me, and we were 
soon deep in talk. Onue who had been 
the pupil of Beethoven, and experi- 
enced the almost paternal affection of 
that great man, had studied with Hum- 
mel and with Clementi, and been the 
teacher of Liszt, was indeed a man 
worth listening to. He talked of Hum- 
mel, and a great deal of Beethoven 
and of his wonderful powers of im- 
provization and the effects he could 
produce by it; while, going to his piano, 
Czerny gave meseveral illustrations of 
the master’s readings of his own works. 
This was a special pleasure to me and 
a valuable one. Although Czerny had 
long given up performing in public it 
was most gratifying to me to hear him 
touch the instrument, the resources of 
which his method of teaching, evolved 
from the principles of Clementi, had 
doie, and was yet to do, so much to 
Czerny’s countless composi- 
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tions and arrangements, fashionable as 
they were in those days, have long 
since lost their vogue, but his “Ex- 
ercises” must go to the making of 
every pianist, for they show the way 
to the true technique of pianoforte 
playing. Czerny was the busiest of mu- 
sicians, for, in addition to his own con- 
stant labors as a teacher, he was the 
most prolific producer of almost every 
kind of music for the popular market. 
By incessant practice he had acquired 
an extraordinary rapidity of composi- 
tion, and he could write music as fast 
as he could conceive it. I have before 
me now an MS. Andante in D flat, cov- 
ering ten lines of music paper, which 
he wrote impromptu for me in seven 
minutes! I timed him with my watch 
as he was doing it, and it is quite a 
graceful He inscribed this: 
“Mr. Salaman, Esq., by Charles Czer- 
ny,” and it is dated “Friday, 5th of 
October, 1838, Vienna.” 

And now a jump of ten years brings 
me to my meeting with the great and 
lovable Frederic Chopin, and the only 


morceau, 


occasion on which it was my good for- 
tune to hear that inspired composer 
and enchanting pianist. This was on 
June 15, 1848, when Chopin, who was 
then visiting London, gave a matinée 
musicale at 99 Eaton Place, the house 
of my friend, Mrs. Sartoris—the bril- 
liant Adelaide Kemble, whose charm- 
ing society I had lately been enjoying 
during my residence in Rome. At that 
time Chopin’s music, now at the mercy 
of every schoolgirl, was not very much 
known in England. It was rarely 
heard in a concert-room—indeed, it was 
only five years before that a piece of 
his first appeared in a public program 
in London. How vividly I recall his 
slight, feeble figure at the piano, and 
his long, thin fingers as they moved 
over the keyboard! His pale, interest- 
ing face bore unmistakable signs of 
the illness which for so many years 
had been wearing his life away, and 
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was to kill him in the following year; 
but, when he began playing, there was 
no longer the look of the suffering inva- 
lid, for the expression quickly changed, 
andlIonlysawthe dreamer, thelover, the 
poet, the artist, for I was hearing all 
four. I retain a very live impression 
of the most delicate and refined touch, 
and perfectly exquisite expression, for 
Chopin was not merely a dreamer of 
dreams and a creature of romantic 
fancy and emotion, but a sincere ar- 
tist, with whom the right, the exact, 
form of expression was as important 
as the feeling or idea to be expressed. 
I was spell-bound by the wizard pow- 
er of Chopin over mind as well as feel- 
ing. On the occasion of which I speak 
he performed exclusively his own 
music—some of the Nocturnes, Mazur- 
kas and Etudes, the lovely “Berceuse,” 
and, I particularly recall, the Waltz 
in D flat. In spite of all I had heard 
of Chopin’s tempo rubato, I still recol- 
lect noting how precise he was in the 
matter of time, accent and rhythm, 
even when playing most passionately, 
fancifully and rhapsodically. After 
the performance I was presented to 
Chopin, but he appeared so thoroughly 
exhausted that, with a few words of 
enthusiastic appreciation and sympathy 
I thought it kinder to leave him. Talk- 
ing seemed a painful effort to him, and 
his feebleness was so obvious that I 
could quite understand his having to 
be earried up and down the stairs. 
However, I bore away with me an in- 
delible impression of one of the most 
lovable and romantic figures in the 
history of music, and certainly one 
of the most original geniuses. 
Another of the creative pianists 
whose memory lives charmingly with 
me was Stephen Heller, whose acquaint- 
ance, however, I did not make until 
a much later date. This was the Ex- 
hibition year, 62, when he came over 
from Paris on a visit to London. We 
met first in the shop of one of the 
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music publishers—I forget which—and 
at once the chord of sympathy was 
struck between us. I recall Heller 
as a tall, thin man of distinguished 
appearance, nearing fifty years of age, 
with a serious, rather sad, expression 
of face, and a gentle, genial manner, 
whose unaffected conversation revealed 
wide culture and a simple, sympathetic 
and highly sensitive nature. He was, 
in fact, a genuine artist and a true gen- 
tleman. When I visited him at his 
lodgings, 1 Upper James Street, Golden 
Square, we soon found ourselves at 
the piano, exchanging musical confi- 
dences. Heller played with a delicious 
touch and rare sensibility some of his 
own compositions, of which I had al- 
ways been a practical admirer, and 
then he pressed me to take his place 
at the instrument and respond with 
some of my own pieces. He could not 
stand the bustle of London life—he 
was too sensitive for it. Stephen Hel- 
ler’s retiring nature caused him at 
that period rather to shrink from pub- 
lic performance as a pianist, and his 
appearances at concerts in that capac- 
ity were comparatively few and far 
between. A very pleasant memory al- 
ways for me, therefore, will be his 
cordial acceptance of my proposal that 
he should play, together with Charles 
Hallé, Mozart’s Coneerto in E flat for 
two pianos at the Musical Society of 
London’s concert on April 30, 1862. It 
was a truly classic performance, and 
one not easy to forget. The charming 
cadences in the Allegro and Finale 
were of Heller’s composing. Hallé’s 
playing, usually rather cold in its 
classical purity and accuracy, 
seemed to borrow some of Ste- 
phen Heller’s warmth and sym- 
pathy and to be the richer for the 
loan. Hallé always finely understood 
the musical classics, if he did nof al- 
ways seem to show that he felt them 
through his temperament. The rehear- 
sal for this concert was memorable for 
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the presence of the veteran Meyerbeer, 
who came specially to hear the re- 
hearsing of the “Pieté” from his opera 
“Le Prophéte,” and was in a charming 
mood. We had quite a galaxy of emi- 
nent musicians in London that season 
of 1862. Besides Meyerbeer and Ste- 
phen Heller, 1 remember there were 
Verdi and Thalberg, and, 1 think, 
Auber. 

I have always considered Ferdinand 
Hiller the last of the great German 
classic school of pianists and compos- 
ers. He was the pupil of Hummel, and, 
as a boy of sixteen, I believe he, in 
company with his master saw Beetho- 
ven on his deathbed, when the feud 
between those two musical giants was 
pathetically ended. What an incident 
for an impressionable boy to remember 
ali his life! I had first heard Hiller 
at the Philharmonic about 1852 or 1853, 
and had corresponded with him in the 
early sixties, when I arranged for the 
first performance of his Symphony in 
E minor, which he dedicated to the 
Musical Society of London, but I did 
not make his personal acquaintance 
until ’71, when he came to London and 
gave some concerts. He was a stout 
little man, with a fine intellectual head, 
and even if I had not been convinced 
of it through his works, I think I 
should have recognized him for a great 
man. Apart from his musical genius 
and fine culture, moreover, he was to 
me a specially interesting personality 
on account of his intimate friendship 
with Mendelssohn, Schumann, Spohr 
and Chopin, about whom we would 
compare personal notes. I found his 
conversation thoroughly congenial, 
while on musical matters we were 
quite in sympathy. Conservative of 


the best traditions inherited direct 
from the masters, he was yet justly 
accessible to claims of novelty and 
originality as long as these were not at 
variance with the classic principles of 
the musical art. 


Too intellectual to 


be superficially impressionable, Hiller 
had a high ideal of beauty, with a 
classic standard of accomplishment, 
and, remembering his dislike of the 
merely clever, and the horror of the 
ugly, I can fancy how he would writhe 
at the ingenious cacophonies achieved 
by some of the very modern compos- 
ers in their struggles for novelty. 
Ferdinand Hiller’s pianoforte playing 
had exquisite delicacy and the special 
charm of a pure legato style. His 
rendering of a fine Concerto of his own 
was quite in the grand manner of his 
master, Hummel, while nothing could 
have been more delicate than his play- 
ing of his elegant “Ghasiles,” or more 
charming in its variety of significance 
than his performance of his delightful 
duet series, the “Operetta ohne Text” 
—this with, I think, Madame Schu- 
mann, though I cannot be sure. How- 
ever, I played the “Operetta” with him 
subsequently in private, and great- 
ly enjoyed his companionship on 
the keyboard. Whether at the piano 
or in conversation, Ferdinand Hiller 
had the art of making you feel he was 
a comrade. 

Genuine artistic sympathy is as prec- 
ious as it is rare. In the impression- 
able years of youth we think we find 
it often; in our maturer years it be- 
comes rarer and rarer to seek. I found 
this sympathy with Ferdinand Hiller 
as I had found it with Charles Gounod 
the very first time we met, when, as 
afterwards he often did, Gounod 
charmed me by the delicate expres- 
sion of his playing, and also his sing- 
ing, with sweet small voice, various 
compositions of his own. Gounod’s 
was a temperament full of sensibility 
and emotion. As an illustration of our 
artistic sympathy, I remember one day 
sitting at a concert or rehearsal with 
Gounod, who was feeling ill and out 
of spirits. We were enjoying the per- 
formance of some orchestral music of 
his own—I fancy it was his lovely 
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“Jeanne d’Are” incidental music—when 
suddenly Gounod slipped his hand into 
mine, just as a girl might impulsively 
slip her hand into her lover’s, moved 
by the influence of some romantic 
scene; and there we sat, hand in hand, 
two elderly men, linked by the appeal 
of a beautiful work of art. 

But now I must be brief, although I 
still would gladly speak of several ad- 
mirable pianists, eminent in their day 
—Pixis, Madame Dulcken, Jacques 
Rosenhain,- Mrs. Anderson, Dreyshock, 
Jaell, Arabella Goddard, Madame Pley- 
el, Lindsay Sloper, Julius Benedict, 
and witty and talented George Os- 
borne, my dear friend for sixty-five 
years. 

But I have yet to name, more emi- 
nent than all these, the great Clara 
Schumann and the great Anton Rubin- 
stein. I met and heard both for the 
first time in the later fifties—-Madame 
Schumann at a recital she gave at the 
Hanover Square Rooms in ’56, and 
Rubinstein at some private theatricals 
at George Osborne’s, when the famous 
pianist good-naturedly played the 
overture and entr’acte music behind the 
scenes. The last time I heard Rubin- 
stein his exquisitely toned playing of 
a lovely andante was but faintly ap- 
plauded, while a noisy ovation greeted 
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him after he had thundered out some 
brilliant show piece, in the course of 
which the passionate energy of his 
virtuosity had urged his body into a 
paroxysm, and caused his long hair to 
fly wildly about, after the fashion of 
his idol Liszt. When Thalberg, with 


amazing skill, made a_ hurricane of 
arpeggios sweep over the keyboard, he 
never lost in the effort his tranquil 
ease of manner, he never turned a 
hair! 

Laudator temporis acti? Well, why 
not? Do we not all look back with 
regretful reverence to the days “when 
Plancus avas Consul?” At eighty-six I 
cherish with peculiar tenderness the 
memory of my early enthusiasms and 
ideals, and if, as I grow older, I find 
it less easy to acquiesce in every new 
hero-worship, perhaps the very remem- 
brance of the great ones of the past 
enables me the more truly to “love the 
highest when I see it.” I think I re- 
vere and admire Henry Irving all the 
more as I recall my boyhood’s histri- 
onic idol, Edmund Kean; and so re- 
membering all the great pianists from 
the days of Clementi, Hummel and 
John Cramer helps me to a juster ap- 
preciation, maybe, of the Pachmann 
and Paderewski of to-day. 





AUTUMN BY THE SEA. 


The splendid reds of the sandstone 
cliffs—these tall fellows on the left— 
that stood and smiled so broadly upon 
ene in summer, look dull and brown 
to-day. It is autumn—deep, dark, dank 
autumn; a chillingand somewhat de- 
pressing time of year for those who seek 
arecreation in the sights and sounds of 
the sea-shore, unless, indeed, one keeps 
a guard upon one’s thoughts, which 





left to themselves would perhaps flow 
in melancholy channels; for the trouble 
is, that so many of the old summer 
friends are dead or changed. Things 
which change, dear friends who go 
away from us, “die a little,” as the 
French song puts it: “Partir c’est mou- 
rir un peu.” Many old friends of the 
sands are dead than a little. 
for at the heaps of 


more 


Look, instance, 
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empty cockle-shells that litter the 
shore. Where are the nimble and cun- 
ning little red fellows who used to in- 
habit them and startle one out of his 
wits by suddenly darting forth a long 
hooked feeler that swept wildly to and 
fro, quite close to one’s foot, as though 
thirsting for human blood? ‘These 
were the uncanny little gymnasts who, 
in the warm summer afternoons, when 
the heat of the sun was too much for 
the comfort of their little jetsam bodies 
lying high and dry above high-water 
mark, a-Sweltering in their double- 
down shells, would display that marvel- 
lous agility of theirs in turning head 
over heels a dozen timesin succession, 
shells and all, in order to gain a few 
inches of ground towards the cool sea 
that was so long coming up to meet 
them—where are they now? 

Well, they are all dead and done for, 
that is certain. Many of the shells are 
empty, the bivalve lying ajar, as 
though its occupant had just stepped 
out for a little air and had been caught 
by the tide and lost his way home. In 
others there still remains a melancholy 
remnant of the late householder. 
Everything that the sea does is done 
thoroughly but very gradually, and 
this shell will be as clean as the others 
presently, when a few more tides have 
finished the process of purifying it. 
Then the two shells will be torn asun- 
der, and one-half may remain cast up 
here and the other be hustled and 
swilled hither and thither, to be shaped 
and polished, and driven this way and 
that, until some pitying wave deposits 
it upon an alien beach ten miles away 
from its partner and twin. 

Where is my broad crescent of yel- 
low sands that lay like a warm golden 
plane in the rays of the summer sun? 
Is it possible that the sands have dis- 
appeared also? 

All their grace and softness have 
gone, however. They are covered and 
hidden by a coating of shingle, not a 
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solid army of pebbles in close order, 
but by extended detachments of shin- 
gle skirmishers, which show the wet 
sand through, here and there, and 
make the walking very far from pleas- 
ant. The sea, says a little voice at my 
elbow, “was sorry for the sands while 
it was so rough, and put these stones 
over it to take care of it, so as it 
shouldn’t get hurted!’’ 

I adopt the suggestion. But the 
stones are sufficiently numerous to 
alter entirely the appearance of the 
beach. Moreover, if one brings with 
one, to beguile the way, a golf ball or 
two and a cleek, undoubtedly he will 
return without the balls, for a more im- 
possible thing to find than a golf ball 
among these pebbles it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive—always excepting the 
sandpipers. 

Even now as I stand here among the 
stones I can hear half a dozen of these 
merry, irrepressible fellows piping 
away withinavery few yards of me, but 
gaze as I will I can see nothing of 
them, even though I know that in all 
probability they are not standing still, 
but are scudding this way and that 
after their manner. I am really begin- 
ning to flatter myself that these jolly 
little birds are learning by degrees to 
regard me as their friend, or at any 
rate as an individual who either has 
no intention to injure them, or is per- 
haps too feeble or too stupid to do so 
if he would. They do not give me so 
wide a berth as they used. Perhaps 
if they knew how delicious they are on 
toast, en bécasse, and that if I had a 
gun in my hand instead of a stick, I 
might— 

But they don’t know these horrible 
things; they have seen me very often, 
every day of their lives, and they are 
well aware that I have never attempt- 
ed to do them an injury, therefore 
they do not trouble themselves about 
me, and prefer to run hither and 
thither at no great distance from my 
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feet, attending to the business of the 
moment, rather than worry themselves 
and waste time by flying to another 
place and re-commencing operations 
there. 

Nevertheless, I can easily put them 
up by raising my stick, and I do so 
now simply for the purpose of noting 
whether they will follow their usual 
habit of flight. Yes, there they go! 
There are eleven of them, and the sev- 
en are timider than the four. Seven 
take wing instantly as my arm rises, 
and fly piping fifty yards out to sea, 
as though making for far Dieppe or 
for Havre, but wheel to the right and 
sweep round gradually shorewards. 
The other four always remain behind 
for an instant or two; then they too give 
way to craven fear and fly, calling 
loudly and piteously to their friends 
out seaward. They take an inner 
sweep and join their fellows close to 
the shore, where the eleven alight to- 
gether, and in an instant are lost to 
sight among the pebbles and stones. 

To walk down as far as the lip of the 
sea one must do so at the expense of 
one’s shoe-leather. In the summer one 
might have strolled down to the very 
edge of the blue water dry-shod, and 
have stood there without danger of 
any over-ambitious wavelet coming un- 
awares upon one to the detriment of 
his boots; but now the sand is harried 
and soaked into a wet yielding mass 
that offers no secure surface. Rough 
waves have done this; by constantly 
wearing and tearing and bullying it 
they have destroyed its stability for 
awhile and our comfort. Also the sea 
that was so deliciously blue and clear 
in summer, has an angry gray look 
about it now, while close in shore it 
is slightly yellow, and in places deep 
red, from sand or sandstone washings. 

To-day it is calm enough, and the 
waves are following one another 
slowly to the shore; each arrives 
and flops wearily over upon the 
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sand, as though dead tired with 
the exertions of the past day or two 
and night or two—rowdy, boisterous 
nights when their devilry could be 
heard a couple of miles inland. The 
result of those two nights is to be seen 
now in masses of seaweed, torn from 
heaven-knows-what hidden rocks and 
scattered like a wide fringe at high- 
water mark. It will be carted away 
presently by those who are wise 
enough to take the goods the gods pro- 
vide, for this is the best manure for 
their kitchen gardens to be had for 
love or money. 

Yesterday, in this spot, at this hour, 
with a rough easterly wind blowing 
straight inshore, the great running 
waves were following one another in 
an endless procession of white crests, 
that curled angrily one over another, 
as though each were in a desperate 
hurry to reach the land, and com- 
plained and roared at its predecessor 
to make haste or let it go by. 

“For goodness sake, let me come on!” 
they seemed to cry one to another. 
“You’re in no particular hurry, but I 
have the most important engagement 
possible. What, you won’t let me by? 
Then T’ll climb over your head!” 
Which it did, and raced bellowing and 
roaring, landward, to run helplessly 
ashore, like its fellows, and leave its 
contribution of shivering foam and 
spindrift upon the beach, while it 
soaked itself feebly into the sand be- 
neath, or ran fighting backwards, a 
quarter of its former volume, to be 
caught and absorbed by the next on- 
coming warrior. 

If you stand and watch these grand 
rolling fellows you will see that it is 
not the biggest that come the farthest 
up the shore. It is the little quiet fel- 
low who follows one or two giants that 
really covers the most ground and 
makes the big success. Waiting his 
time this cunning fellow seizes his op- 
portunity when some great, strapping 
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companion has crested mightily and 
curled over with a roar and a tremen- 
dous upheaval of sand and _ stones. 
Then, as the big wave, having spent his 
might upon that gigantic curl and 
tumble, rolls laboring and grumbling up 
the steep, the small one performs his 
own modest curl and tumble, timing it 
so that his waters run upon the even 
back of the monster in front of him; 
in this way he contrives to leave his 
line of spindrift a foot or two higher 
up the beach than the last, and per- 
haps he establishes a record for the 
day. 

It occurs to one that in the world 
of men and men’s affairs things shape 
themselves somewhat after the fashion 
of those of the wave-world; for it is 
not always the individuals that make 
the most noise who go farthest. They 
who profit by the experience of their 
predecessors, and go their own way 
quietly and quickly in the flood-tide 
of that experience, walk over the heads 
of those who have splashed much, and 
make their mark higher upon the solid 
shore of fame and fortune. 

When the day is a wild, gusty one, 
and the rough, cold blasts from the 
east cause the sea to boil with anger 
and impatience, all its rage seems to 
be directed against the coast line, as 
though—the shore being the only visi- 
ble and tangible object—it imagined 
that from here must necessarily origi- 
nate the uncomfortable agitating blasts 
which are harassing the worried wa- 
ters. 

There is a sea wall half-way across 
the beach, protecting a private garden 
from the attacks of the sea at high 
tide. That wall runs down below high- 
water mark, and is an object of great 
offence to the waves, especially when 
the east wind drives the water farther 
up the shore than it reaches at ordi- 
nary tides. It is a perpetual delight 


to see them “go for” that wall; they 
beat and pound 


it without ceasing, 
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they climb up and tear at its top, they 
lash it with long, whip-like lines of 
water that break and flood all over it; 
it is a standing insult and grievance 
to them, and they never fail day by 
day, rough or smooth, to do something 
towards undermining and ridding 
themselves of it. 

So, too, round the corner where there 
are glorious red cliffs running right 
down to the edge of the sea, there is 
constant war. Here the rocks are soft, 
and the face of the cliff is worn into 
all manner of grotesque shapes; there 
are weird physiognomies of men and 
devils. There are lion faces and ogres 
with great red sandstone noses, mod- 
elled very gradually and with infinite 
patience and humor by an infinity of 
wave sculptors. When the sea is run- 
ning in from the east I can see the 
waves hurrying up to put in each his 
contribution towards the modelling 
work in hand. There are a few mil- 
lion touches still required to finish the 
chin of the demon face formed by the 
corner of yonder red cliff, puckered and 
wrinkled already by a hundred years 
of wave-sculpturing. The sea knows 
that to-day there is a chance of getting 
on with the work, for the wind is driv- 
ing it hard and the waves are climbing 
high up the face of the precipice. 
Each in turn dashes upward and aims 
a vigorous blow at the spot which must 
be hollowed out or rounded off. You 
can see the wavelets bobbing up here 
and there, far out at sea, in order to 
take the bearings of the spot to be at- 
tacked, which taken they shape their 
course, collecting material until they 
have formed a great rolling power; 
this travels landward at speed, gath- 
ering pace and weight as it comes; now 
it is a full-blown roller, breaking and 
curling over the rocks which have been 
torn from the cliffs in years gone by 
and now lie strewn in its path, and it 
dashes at last with a roar against the 
perpendicular of the precipice in order 














to perform its share of the moulding 
work to be done; its twenty-millionth 
part in the removal of a few grains of 
red sand from the great block which, 
when a century or so more of similar 
waves shall have contributed their 
share of the work, will complete the 
resemblance to the chin of a demon 
face. 

The sea does its work very gradual- 
ly, tide by tide and century by cen- 
tury; but it is an untiring worker, and 
keeps its object in view; time is a mat- 
ter of no consequence, everything is to 
be achieved by patience and diligence, 
and the mills of God grind very slow- 
ly, very surely. 

The gulls are all inland to-day—some 
are following a ploughman in a sloping 
field up yonder on the hillside, others 
are busy worrying the swan in the 
pond just behind the sea wall. I shall 
have more to say about this swan, but 
let us first watch that ploughman as 
he works slowly up the green field 
which he and his stout pair of farm- 
horses are slowly converting into a 
rich-looking red-brown plain, most 
pleasant to the eye. Just watch the 
innumerable host of white-winged kit- 
tiwakes and sober gray gulls that fol- 
low twenty yards behind him as he 
goes; they are doing nothing more po- 
etical than picking up and quarrelling 
over the fat worms and other ground 
game, dear to the soul of the seagull, 
that his ploughshare turns up and re- 
veals for their delight. Yet if one 
happens to possess a fanciful imagina- 
tion, that unconscious laborer may rep- 
resent for him the toiling Christian 
wearily working his way up the nar- 
row road that leads to the haven of his 
hopes, and these pretty, albeit greedy 
creatures, the kittiwakes and their so- 
ber partners, the legions of guardian 
angels that are constantly about his 
steps, unseen by him, yet ever present 
and sustaining. Or, perhaps, since 
they are undoubtedly quarrelling over 
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the treasures they find or hope to find, 
it would be more in accord with the 
strict vraisemblance of the conceit if 
we discerned in the fluttering host con- 
tending armies of angels both good and 
bad, which circle around his path, 
fighting continually for the possession 
of his soul. 

Putting aside idle fancies and re- 
turning to solid facts, such as lob- 
worms and centipedes and other deli- 
eacies, these gulls seem to be enjoying 
rare sport; they dip and settle and take 
wing again, and circle and screech, and 
chase one another, and guzzle and 
quarrel without ceasing, very busy, 
very happy. When friend Hodge has 
reached the end of his furrow and 
stops to turn his team and plough 
back, they all wheel out seaward until 
he shall have worked down sufficiently 
far to allow them scope for hunting 
behind him; they will not do any busi- 
ness in front of him—he is a man, and 
as such, not to be trusted; for alas! 
many or all of these dear, white- 
winged, beautiful, harmless folk, have 
seen and heard the horror that is part 
and parcel—though the connection 
must be as mysterious to them as it is 
startling—of that shining, sun-reflect- 
ing thing that a man holds in his 
hands when he spits out fire and death, 
or painful, slow-killing wounds that 
are worse than death. Some have been 
shot at and missed, or slightly wound- 
ed; many have seen their companions 
fall to the sound of the dreadful gun- 
shot. They do not trust man, and they 
are not to be blamed. 

Oh, that that worthy, thoughtless, 
keen, but misguided fellow, the ama- 
teur gunner, would keep his hands off 
such birds, at least, as he knows to be 
uneatable! He will not, of course; for 
he has a gun, and shoot he must. If 
such a man, possessed as he is by the 
cacoethes fusilandi, cannot rise to 
shoot 


pheasants and grouse, he will 
rabbits; and if he cannot have rabbits 
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he will shoot gulls, blackbirds (black- 
birds! Heaven forgive him! the very 
souls and spirits of song), sparrows, 
anything that flies; and failing spar- 
rows he will throw up his cap (or his 
friend’s, for choice) and shoot at that! 

He has had a fiing at some of these 
pretty white fellows, and _ therefore 
they will not even trust their best 
friend the pioughman, who is turning 
up the earth for their advantage and 
delight, and revealing to them many 
good things which they could never 
dream of tasting but for his good offi- 
ces. Suth is life! The innocent and 
deserving suffer for the sins of the 
foolish and wicked; it is ever thus! 

I have said that probably some of 
the gulls are away worrying “the 
swan.” This is a favorite amusement 
of theirs. My friend the swan is to 
me an abiding mystery, like a pane of 
glass to a fly, and I have long since 
given up the problem as to where he 
has come from or why he has chosen 
to make himself a pied-d-terre, or rather 
a pied-d-l’eau, in the little pond close 
behind the seawall. This is a fresh- 
water pond, and the swan suddenly 
appeared there. Whence he came no 
Inan knows; whither he goes when— 
for weeks at a time—he leaves this 
place, none may guess. He goes and 
comes, that is all we know. They tried 
to catch him once. Men brought para- 
phernalia for the purpose of netting or 
lassoing him; but our friend sat in 
the midst of the pond just out of reach 
of everything, looking on with the 
calm, spiteful eye of his tribe, and oc- 
casionally opening his beak to hiss his 
displeasure. 

The pond had a certain reputation 
up to that time, but like other pos- 
sessors of great reputations, it lost its 
possession in the hour of grim trial. 
The pond had been respected for ages 
because it was “bottomless.” 
said to be so deep that no one had yet 
found the bottom, though report de- 
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clared that soundings had been made 
for the purpose of fixing the exact 
depth. But alas! when it was decided 
that in order to catch the swan a boat 
must be brought into the service of 
those employed upon the job, the little 
vessel would not swim because there 
was not enough water to float it. I 
doubt if that pond will ever recover its 
reputation—it was a knock-down blow. 

That swan was never caught. He 
still comes and goes when he likes. 
Every morning at sunrise he lifts him- 
self laboriously from the water and 
flies straight into the very eye of the 
sun. I suppose he is a sun-worshipper 
and that this is his way of paying his 
morning devotion to his god. For a 
mile or two he flies straight for the 
great golden orb as it rises out of the 
sea; then he grows discouraged—for all 
his devotion he seems to come no near- 
er heaven; so he makes a wide circle, 
embracing sea and land in a three- 
mile radius—you can hear him a mile 
away beating the air with splendid 
measured strokes that carry him at a 
marvellous speed through space; then 
he describes a smaller circle, and when 
he has finished his second round you 
may see that he has fixed his eyes 
once more upon the little pond, which is 
his home; for his long neck—how ab- 
surdly long it seems when stretched 
straight out as now—inclines slightly 
downwards, as though he would, if 
he could stop himself, settle at once. 
But apparently that settling business 
is not so easily accomplished, for he 
must circle twice or thrice round the 
pond before, with a long downward 
swoop, he comes with a great splash 
into his domain. As he shoots down 
all those who have been taking advan- 
tage of his absence by poaching on his 
preserves, leave hurriedly; a white 
duck scrambles awkwardly ashore 
and quacks away into the long trench- 
es that drain the damp field; several 
gulls and kittiwakes rise from the wa- 
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ter with almost undignified haste. 
They fiy hither and thither for a little 
while, then settle once more upon the 
pond, but as far as possible from the 
uncanny big creature that flies so noi- 
sily. 

When they have recovered from the 
fears which his noisy flight invariably 
inspires, they begin to play the game 
of “bullying”--I should like to call it 
“ragging” the swan, the game seems 
to delight them so much. For no soon- 
er does our friend perceive that they 
have returned to the place in which 
he chooses to consider himself the in- 
disputable monarch of ail he surveys, 
than he sets himself to chase them 
away again. He swims this way and 
that, slowly pursuing each in turn. 
His eye wears a very malignant ex- 
pression—as my tiny companion ob- 
serves, “I don’t think he can be at all 
a nice swan at home!” I quite agree. 
He looks a very ill-tempered, morose 
creature, and I wonder the gulls are 
not afraid of him. They are not. If 
he succeeds in causing one to rise 
lazily from the water it re-settles im- 
mediately, but behind him. So the 
game continues, the swan ever chas- 
ing, the gulls ever drawing him on, to 
elude him at the last moment. Some- 
times one deliberately deceives him 
with false hopes. It sits upon the 
water busily employed, so far as one 
perceives, in plucking or smoothing 
out some misbehaving feather under 
its wing. This is a position in which 
—one would suppose—even the won- 
derful eyes of a gull are helpless to 
discern an approaching danger. The 
swan is delighted, jubilant.. “I have 
him at last!” he thinks—“one of these 
confounded, teasing, conceited white 
imps—and when I get him, by George, 
I'll pluck him and eat him!” But lo! 
at the last instant the beautiful white 
wing is lowered at the shoulder, the 
shapely head and calm black eye ap- 
pear from beneath; without seeming 
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exertion, the strong feet kick off from 
the water; up gets pretty Miss. Kitti- 
wake within a yard of the bully; she 
almost brushes his neck with the low- 
er point of her wing as she sweeps de- 


liberately behind him. “Not yet, my 


friend,” she appears to say as she 
passes; “you may catch me if you 
can!” 

Last spring the swan _ suddenly 


brought home a friend—a lady friend. 
Where he found her and how he per- 
suaded her to share his home with 
him, are two more mysteries, each far 
teo deep for me to solve. But I was 
glad, for, I thought, now we should 
probabiy have a little family of cyg- 
nets, and that would be very pleasant 
to some one who, not very large her- 
self, is devoted to all things which are 
alive and small. So Hans Andersen 
was brought out and the “Ugly Duck- 
ling” read several times in preparation 
for the coming joy; but alas! she de- 
serted him before the nest was built. 
She had not, I suppose, been prepared 
for a temper of the morose quality of 
our friend’s; she could not stand his 
nagging and his spiteful eye, and she 
left him—suddenly, probably, while 
his long neck was under water and 
she could do so without being seen. 
She would require a good long start, 
you see, if it came to pursuing, for she 
was a couple of sizes smaller than her 
rejected swain; and though fear lends 
wings, rage does the like. Perhaps 
he did pursue her; chased her for a 
day and a night, till she dropped ex- 
hausted and he fell upon her and slew 
her for her inconstancy. I should like 
to have seen that great race through 
the blue air, but I hope she escaped his 
spiteful, vindictive beak. 

Talking of swans, I saw a great sight 
one evening. It was a splendid June 
day and the sea lay like a basin of 
molten silver between the horns of the 
crescent of rocks that confines it. Two 
miles from home there is a little cove 
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which a kingfisher and a heron fre- 
quent and love, and which I also love 
and frequent. Here I suddenly came 
upon the loveliest spectacle possible. 
Seven large swans, inconceivably white 
and beautiful, floated like a little fleet 
in the tiny bay—motionless, idle as 
seven becalmed yachts upon a dead, 
Silver sea. 

I rubbed my eyes, for there were not 
seven swans that I knew of (at that 
time) for miles around. But they were 
real and I was wide awake, and I 
stood and watched them for an hour, 
wondering and admiring. I could not, 
and cannot now, imagine where they 
came from, any more than I can ac- 
count for the weird appearances of my 
ill-tempered friend, who is even now, 
as I write, slowly chasing the kitti- 
wakes upon his own pond but a quar- 
ter of a mile from my window. 

Very rarely during these depressing 
autumn months does a day come when 
the sea is really blue and the cliffs 
wear their true tint of warm red as in 
the happy weeks of summer. Is it 
that the light is bad, or that the heart 
is depressed and reacts upon the acute- 
ness of the eye, so that the fine red 
becomes a kind of khaki-color, and 
the blue of the sea an angry grayish 
yellow? Even the sails of the Brix- 
ham trawlers have lost caste as things 
of picturesque beauty; they are no 
longer a lovely red-brown as when, in 
summer, they studded the bay with 
their most elegant and rakish outlines, 
each little ship a thing of beauty and 
a joy. Just look at the trawlers now! 
They float and heave upon an angry 
sea; some are trying to beat home- 
wards, some are struggling to work 
out to the fishing grounds; their sails 
in this sunless light of deep autumn 
seem to have no beauty of tint now, 
yet they are the same red sails that 
were so picturesque in the summer 
sunshine. One does not envy these 
poor fishermen their trade on a cold 


dark night in winter. Some one, I 
suppose, makes a good thing of the 
produce they bring in, and if one may 
judge from appearances when attend- 
ing a sale of fish at Brixham, it is not 
the real workers who grow fat 
upon the spoil which they drag 
with hardship and no little peril 
from the bottom of the ocean. 
Soles and turbot seem to command in- 
variably a good price; but the inferior 
fish—unless there is a dearth of finny 
food, sometimes fetch a return which 
is miserable indeed. I have seen sev- 
eral large hampers of fine whiting 
sold for two shillings and threepence; 
probably they were afterwards 
hawked through some town, these hun- 
dreds of fish, at twopence or three- 
pence each. Fortune smiled upon the 
small speculator, but not upon the 
poor, brave, much-enduring fisherman; 
it rarely dces. 

There is one old woman at the fish 
market whom I have seen and admired 
more than once. She deals in crabs. 
She sits upon a large box in a corner 
out of the way of the big buyers who 
represent London and other fish shops; 
but when there are crabs put up for 
sale these great men make room for 
her, for this is her part of the show 
and the crabs do not interest them. 
When she has bought a crab this old 
dame quickly pops it into her box, 
shuts the lid with a bang and sits down 
upon it. I have seen the box so full 
that the great fellows within raise the 
lid the instant she jumps off her seat 
in order to add one more victim to the 
collection. 

If you wish to buy fish enough for 
your own use and for that of every 
relative and friend you possess in the 
world, and all for a few pence, attend 
the market rather late of an afternoon 
when the big buyers have taken all 
they require and there are still a few 
slow-sailing trawlers to come in with 
supplies. These poor fellows must sell 














for a nominal price or risk keeping 
their fish over for the next day’s mar- 
ket. Each must suffer because his 
craft is a crawler as compared with 
the flyers of some of his rivals; festina 
lente is a motto which spells ruin for 
the poor trawler. 

The usual autumnal sequence of ar- 
rivals has just happened in our bay. 
The small fry led the way, then came 
the herrings hunting the small fry, 
then appeared thirteen sleek brown 
porpoises rolling and tumbling and 
rollicking over the surface of the wa- 
ter and under, happy, jolly fellows full 
of herrings and of the joy of existence. 
They had just such a merry time af- 
ter the mackerel a little while ago; 
now it is the turn of the herrings. 
One got himself caught in a net the 
other day, and was dragged round the 
adjacent towns in a pony cart, togeth- 
er with the torn net which captured 
him, in order to draw sympathy and 
pennies from those into whose ears 
was poured the lamentable tale of the 
proprietor, who declared aloud for all 
and sundry that his net was ruined 
and himself no less, and all for the 
sake of a fat, brown, useless beast, 
such as the poor dead merryman in 
the cart! 

Iolks are kind in these parts towards 
those who are the victims of unfore- 
seen calamity, and maybe our friend 
of the damaged net would not be sorry 
if a porpoise came along pretty fre- 
quently, for this fisherman belongs not 
to the fine and manly type personified 
in the Brixham trawler—he is one of 
a company of do-nothings who stand 
all day outside the public-house in the 
village up yonder, excepting when they 
vary the monotony of life by stepping 
inside, to issue presently wiping their 
mouths with the back of their hand 
and sighing. These men seem to live 
by gazing out to sea and occasionally 
expectorating. If the mackerel and 
herring shoals come close inshore, in- 
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deed, they sometimes grumblingly rec- 
ognize that it is their duty to go out 
and catch them; but they prefer that 
their wives should enjoy the sole priv- 
ilege of keeping them in beer and 
*baccy and solids by taking in wash- 
ing. I have known of a gentleman of 
this kidney who charged his over- 
worked wife sixpence an hour for 
minding the baby while she stepped 
out to purchase necessaries. 

A very different type this from those 
grand fellows, the trawlers of Brix- 
ham—men of good English spirit, God- 
fearing, brave, self-denying, patient, 
gentle. For them work is work and 
play is play, even though they may 
spell it “spree.” 

It is these men who hear, even more 
clearly than those in larger, steadier 
vessels, the great diapason notes of 
the “Te Deum” of the sea. Think of 
them running before the screaming 
gale of a November night, with the 
roar of the waves in their ears, and the 
spray whizzing into their faces, and 
the wind shrieking a high treble among 
the rigging. These sounds are grand 
enough for him who listens reverently 
to them from the safe shore; they must 
surely be overwhelming and terribie 
from the sea-washed deck of a small 
vessel. “‘Miserere Domine,” indeed! I 
would rather remain ashore. 

When the great waves which have 
driven the poor trawlers’ little ships 
before the blast are themselves driven 
ashore, how do all the minute living 
things which inhabit the pools and 
crannies and nooks in the rocks sur- 
vive the onslaught? Do the prawns, 
for instance, find their own little bomb- 
proof shelters in which to crouch and 
hide until the battle of the elements is 
over? Or shall I adopt the theory of 
a certain small philosopher, who is 
very fertile in theories of her very own, 
and who loves to paddle in the pools 
in summer, in pursuit of these same 
prawns? Her theory is that they and 
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other friends of hers of the summer 
months only visit the pools in the holi- 
days; they come down to the seaside 
at that time, she thinks, just as chil- 
dren do, to play about and enjoy them- 
selves dodging the hand-nets, and so 
on: in the winter they go and hide in 
the deep sea till next summer holi- 
days. 

But there are certainly some still to 
be seen, I point out; whereupon she 
explains that these must be those who 
live at the seaside, “like you and me.” 

Which point being settled to our en- 
tire satisfaction, we start to walk 
back along the pebble-strewn sand. 
The sea is calm enough, but looks gray 
and cold. I can testify that the water 
is not so cold as it looks, for I swam 
in it here this very morning, as I do 
each day. I think I see you smile and 
shudder, my friend, as you read these 
words; but, believe me, there are many 
who are in agreement with me upon 
this point—that a dip in the sea before 
breakfast is not half so chilly a func- 
tion as the matutinal tub at home; 
while for health and appetite—well— 
Heaven help the breakfast when you 
return from your short, sharp con- 
tact with the winter sea! 

As we walk homewards the sun sud- 
denly comes out, and the wind backs 
and drops; it is going to be a rare af- 
ternoon. The hue of the water changes 
and lightens, the gray becomes greener, 
and the tall cliffs that looked so brown 
and lifeless but a few minutes since, 
begin to glow red once more. 

Up start the little sandpipers as we 
pass along the beach, first the seven 
timid ones, then their four bolder 
comrades; away they all go, out to sea 
in a semi-circular sweep—how plainly 
one can see them against the water- 
line!—then back, farther on, to the 
beach, where you may find them if 
you can, but you never will unless they 
move .or give tongue. Over the wall, 
about where the pond is, there is a 


sudden alarmed outcry and a flapping 
of wings and a splash of water; it is 
the white duck who has been caught 
napping by our friend the swan; the 
big, spiteful bird has perhaps dug him 
viciously in the back as he slept, half 
frightening him out of his silly wits, 
and driving him, wild with terror, 
ashore. A few kittiwakes, floating like 
little model yachts, are watching the 
comedy, probably with great delight. 
The duck is suffering for their sins— 
a charming reflection, and one of much 
comfort to their souls; for it was they 
who baited the swan, while he, unable 
to catch the guilty, has vented his spite 
upon the innocent. 

Only look how a little sunshine has 
changed the aspect of the bay! Sev- 
eral notable things have suddenly 
sprung into existence, which have 
hitherto escaped observation by reason 
of the mistiness of the autumnal at- 
mosphere; first and foremost there is 
Torquay—the beautiful Lady of the 
Bay. We who live on the other side of 
the crescent, or in the middle distance, 
are accustomed to think that Torquay 
was built for our special delight, so 
daintily she sits upon her hilltops, a 
fair thing for her admirers to gaze 
upon from across the water. Secondly, 
there is a fleet of gulls like a line of 
little, white, becalmed vessels waiting 
for a breeze. Lastly, there are three 
trawlers racing neck and neck for 
Brixham in a dying wind; they may 
well strive each to outstrip his rivals, 
for the first-comer will receive first 
prices for his wares. 

And now we turn our backs upon the 
sights and sounds of the beach, and 
crawl up the hill for home. Old Sea 
will not let us forget him at this sea- 
son, for we must live a long way in- 
land if we do not wish to hear his 
voice by night; his loud tones may 
even keep us awake, and cause us to 
think many serious thoughts: his soft 
ones will sing us a lullaby, if we listen 

















for them—a lullaby which has the great 
advantage that one may fit any words 
to it that happen to suit the sentiment 
of the moment. 

Yet old Sea’s ways are very unac- 
countable, and though he should begin 
the night with the softest of lullabies, 
he may go through the whole gamut 
of his music before the morning, and 
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roar in your ears when you awake 
as with the thundering of a thousand 


guns. Go down to the beach and pay 
your homage, if he be in this latter 
mood, and he will welcome you, may- 
be, with a friendly pat on the cheek 
from half a mile away, perhaps send- 
ing a whirling billet dour of spindrift 
to convey his greetings! 
Fred Whishaw. 





SYBIL’S SIN. 


IN FOUR PARTS.—PART I. 


One morning little Sybil rushed into 
the breakfast-room of Tree Manor, 
with very bright eyes and two pink 
spots on her cheeks. 

“Oh, Miss Cope! what do you think?” 
she cried. 

Candida Cope was pouring out coffee. 
She was accustomed to do pretty much 
as she pleased at that hour of the day, 
since Lady Barker always breakfasted 
in her own room; and, save Sybil, there 
was no one else of consequence at the 
Manor. Burkitt Barker was, of course, 
at the front. It was so very different 
until President Kruger pushed at Eng- 
land with his famous ultimatum. 

“I think you are late, dear,” said 
Candida calmly. It was Candida’s 
duty to teach Sybil things; but she 
could not pretend to be very fond of a 
child who scarcely veiled her dislike 
and more, for her governess. 

“Oh, yes, I know; and I don’t care, 
either,” exclaimed Sybil, tossing her 
little head, so that her yellow hair 
seattered over her shoulders. 

“Well, suppose I guess that you are 
hungry?” 

“It’s not that, of course, Miss Cope.” 
The child’s voice rose to a shriek, in 
which elation had its strange part. 


“Burkitt’s wounded. He’s got a shot 
in his leg—the right one—and another 
somewhere else. Isn’t it splendid?” 

There was a smash. The coffee-pot 
had fallen from Candida’s hand, and 
one of the white-and-gold Coalport 
cups and its saucer suffered the conse- 
quences. Also there was a spill. The 
smoke of the sacrifice ascended to- 
wards the ceiling. 

Little Sybil’s eyes took on a steely 
light of triumph which was not fair 
to see in so young a child. 

“I’m going to ring for Martha,” she 
said; “and won’t granny be mad, that’s 
all—though she does pet you so!” 

Candida’s pretty face crimsoned. She 
allowed the child to ring; but her hand 
shook as she restored the coffee-pot to 
its seat of honor. Then she looked at 
Sybil, trying, as became her, to exile 
the tell-tale expression that she knew 
was on her face. 

“I hope they are not serious 
wounds?” she said quietly—tremulous- 
ly, however, in spite of herself. 

“Oh, but they are—awful 


serious. 


He’s under the ‘dangerous’ lot. Gran- 

ny’s wetted her handkerchief right 

through. She says he’s been fearfully 

brave to get them, and that if he lives 

he’ll have to wear the Victoria Cross.” 
The housemaid entered. 
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“Martha,” the little girl exclaimed, 
eagerly changing the subject, “see 
what a mess! I didn’t do it.” 

“And, Martha,” added Candida, “give 
Miss Sybil her breakfast. I am going 
to Lady Barker.” 

“She didn’t tell me to say she wanted 
you very partic’larly,’” murmured 
Sybil, yet with defiance in her eyes, as 
she glanced first at Candida and then 
at the housemaid. 

“Oh, Syb, Syb!” said Candida gently. 
She patted the little girl’s hair as she 
went towards the door. 

But “Syb, Syb” was not conciliated 
by this small attention. No sooner 
was the door shut than she burst out 
with scandalous words as she flung 
herself into her chair. 

“I don’t care—I don’t care!” she 
cried. “Every one loves her, and that’s 
why I hate her so. There’s Burkitt 
wants to marry her, though she is only 
a common governess. I won’t hold my 
tongue, Martha. And there’s granny 
thinks there’s no one to ekal her. And 
you know what granny is! There’s 
just three things granny loves—her 
diamonds, Burkitt and Miss Cope. She 
only tol’rates me. I call it a shame. 
Fienty of sugar, please, Martha!” 

She was an engaging little damsel, 
notwithstanding her tempers; and the 
way she folded her small hands and 
whispered her “For what I am about 
to receive,” ete., after such wicked 
words, set Martha smiling. Martha 
waited until the good words were over 
and then she also began to take up the 
cudgels on Candida's behalf. 

“You’re a naughty, jealous child, 
Miss Sybil—that’s what you are, and 
that trying. I do wonder Miss Cope 


puts up with you.” 

“Hoity-toity!”’ 

“And,” proceeded Martha, pouring 
milk on the porridge, “it’s not as if you 
were an ugly little girl like Minnie 
Buckstone, who—” 

“Oh, don’t jaw so!” exclaimed Sybil, 


who then attacked her breakfast as if 
she had no burden of any size upon her 
conscience. But she soon returned to 
the great subject, and afflicted Martha 
with an exaggerated report of her 
brother’s injuries. Martha could only 
listen, open-mouthed and dismayed. 
The Manor and all that was in it ex. 
isted, as it were, solely for Lieutenant 
Farker’s future. It was nothing less 
than appalling to think that this bright 
(and, to Martha, beautiful) young life 
should be thus summarily cut short. 

“Oh dear! oh dear!—this dreadful 
war!” lamented the domestic. “Does 
your grandmamma think there is no 
hope, Miss Sybil?’ 

“She doesn’t say so; but I know. You 
can tell when she lets her eyes go red 
like that without caring. I shall miss 
Burkitt awfully, and I do hope they’ll 
bring him home to be buried, poor, dear 
boy!” 

The child helped herself to bread and 
butter, and looked at Martha just as 
if she were saying, “I shall let my 
thoughts come out quite as I please; 
and I’m glad, not sorry, if they shock 
you.” ° 

Meanwhile Candida was consoling 
Lady Barker. She had not much ac- 
tual basis upon which to build her 
proffered comfort. Moreover, there 
was that announcement of her own 
which had been in preparation these 
eight or nine days, and was now ripe. 
The thought of this new blow to the 
poor old lady disquieted Candida great- 
ly. There were by-issues to it which 
did even more than disquiet her. 

“Well, well, dear,” Lady Barker said 
at length, “it’s no use wearing myself 
out before my time. Poor Burkitt's 
constitution is a good one, thank God! 
and he will have the best nursing pos- 
sible. Give me your hand, child.” 

She fondled Candida’s white fingers 
as if they were something helpful to 
her in her trouble. She even lifted 
them to her faded cheek. It was a 




















tribute of affection which touched 
Candida very much, especially with 
such words as hung on the tip of her 
tongue, inevitable yet hard to utter. 
But they had to come. 

“Dear Lady Barker, I want you to 
forgive me for what I have done,” Can- 
dida stammered when her hand was 
released as if relunctantly. 

“What have you done, dear?” 

The old lady asked the question as 
if it were of no importance. 

Candida rushed her news. 

“I have been accepted by the War 
Office as a nurse, and I have got to 
leave to-day. I did not know they 
would have me at all until to-day.” 

The wrinkles came again into the old 
lady’s face as she turned it upon the 
blushing and crying governess. Her 
loose white hair framed the wrinkles 
oppressively. 

“I am so very, very sorry I did not 
tell you at first,’”’ Candida whispered; 
“but, you see, I could not feel sure they 
would want me, in spite of my experi- 
ence at Dulham hospital. Can you for- 
give me?” 

Lady Barker put forth her hands. 

Candida understood the signal, and 
lowered her head for the hands to take 
charge of it and guide it towards the 
old lady’s lips. After this Lady Bar- 
ker was no longer lachrymose. 

“If it must be, it must be!” she said. 
“You will go?” 


Candida hesitated. But the “Yes” 
came. 
“Very well, very well. Bring me the 


notification you have received from the 
authorities by-and-by. I am sorry you 
did not think fit to consult me first of 
all; but I will not reproach you. And 
now you had better go and make your 
preparations. Send Curtis to dress 
me.” 

The change of manner was absolute. 

“Dear Lady Barker—” Candida ex- 
claimed, but she was stopped. 

“My dear, I have nothing more to say 
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on the subject. I wish to have noth- 
ing more to say on the subject,” said 
her ladyship firmly. 

Then Candida understood that fate 
had taken her by the hand. 

She understood it more plainly still 
when Sybil brought a message from 


her grandmother to the effect that 
Lady Barker would rather not undergo 
the agitation of another interview be- 
fore the train started. 

“Granny persumes you're not going 
right off in the ship now, but’ll come 
back to finish your packing, Miss Cope. 
She said she persumed.” 

Little Sybil was wild with excite- 
ment. She did not dissemble the joy 
that mingled with her excitement. 

“I’m not to be bothered with any 
more governesses, either,” she contin- 
ued, when Candida had, sadly enough, 
said, in response to the message, that 
she would make a point of returning. 
“And so, Miss Cope,” the sweet child 
went on, “you must make ’em pass you. 
But you're so strong, they’re sure to 
do that—aren’t they?” 

“IT hope so, dear,” said Candida. 

After that she was glad to be in the 
train. And she was very glad when, 
later in the day, she was again at Eus- 
ton for the return journey, qualified, 
appointed, and enjoined to be at South- 
ampton to embark on the steamship 
Catspaw not later than noon the fol- 
lowing Saturday. As it was already 
Thursday, her leave-takings would be 
brief. She had wired the result to 
Lady Barker, informing her that she 
would spend the Thursday night with 
her aunt at Fulton, and be at Tree 
Manor at midday on Friday. 

Euston yielded a slight shock. She 
was taking her ticket when who 
should address her  deferentially 
enough, but young Dr. Partridge of 
Hampington, whose father was the 
Tree Manor medical attendant. Can- 
dida had a vague idea that Tom Part- 
ridge felt more than a desirable inter- 
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est in her. The idea had strengthened 
at the last Charity Ball, when the fool- 
ish young fellow had glowered at Cap- 
tain Black (volunteer, also of Hamp- 
ington) because that undoubtedly for- 
ward individual had had the effrontery 
to dance with her twice. Since then she 
had avoided Dr. Partridge as much as 
possible. She had had enough of Cap- 
tain Black, too. He had proposed to 
her point-blank after supper at that 
ball, and had taken her refusal rather 
badly. 

The shock came in this way: 

“Are you all by yourself, Miss Cope?” 
Tom Partridge asked eagerly, at the 
Euston ticket-office. 

“Yes; but I am not going your way, 
Mr. Partridge.” 

Whereupon he became glum, as his 
impulsive mood was when rebuffed; 
and then, as if it might be touching 
news to her, exclaimed: 

“I’m off to South Africa on Satur- 
day.” 

“You!” 

“Yes; on medical service. Black will 
be on the same boat; he is one of the 
selected ones. I wish I was qualified 
to do more than probe for bullets and 
that sort of thing; but I may get shot 
just the same, Miss Cope.” 

Candida did not offer him the good 
wishes for which he thus innocently 
angled. She was, in fact, asking her- 
self if this, too, was a fatality. But 
the clock told her that she had no time 
to spare. 

“Good-night, Mr. Partridge,” she said. 
“I, too, am going to South Africa on 
Saturday, but perhaps not by the same 
boat as you.” 

“Not by the Catspaw?” said Tom 
Partridge briskly, when he had stared 
speechless while Candida tried to en- 
joy his surprise. 

Then it was her turn to feel aston- 
ishment in full measure. She had 
much to reflect about during her jour- 
ney to Fulton; but her deepest thoughts 
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were for Burkitt Barker and his 
wounds. About these there was no 
fresh intelligence in the evening pa- 
pers. His name reappeared among the 
“dangerous” cases, and that was all. 
She asked herself if, before leaving, 
she ought to break confidence with 
Burkitt and confess everything to his 
grandmother; but the proper answer 
to this question could not be shirked. 
A thousand times, No. She had prom- 
ised Burkitt to keep his love for her 
a secret. This, too, though she had 
not engaged him to keep that same 
love constant; and was there not that 
sad angel with the dark wings and the 
scythe who might at any moment cut 
the thread of the life itself round 
which (in spite of everything) all her 
sweetest memories centred? 

That next day at Tree Manor was 
not gay. 

Lady Barker was up and about, with 


‘her grand manner which held people 


at a distance. Candida knew that 
some cutting words were in store for 
her ere the good-byes were through. 
These came in the evening, when her 
ladyship was about to dress for dinner 
with the Harringdons, three miles 
away. 

“My dear child,” said Lady Barker, 
while Candida stood before her with 
a maddening sense of guilt about she 
knew not what, “let us talk without 
any disguise. You are not going to 
the seat of war because of my grand- 
son, Lieutenant Barker?’ 

The old lady’s eyes were as keen and 
cold as the diamonds exposed on her 
dressing-table. 

“Of course not, Lady Barker,” said 
Candida faintly, but with burning 
cheeks. 

“You are sure?” 

“T am sure.” 

Then Lady Barker feigned to breathe 
freely. She smiled and pushed some 
bank-notes and gold towards Candida. 
“With a face like yours, my dear,” 




















shé Said amiably, “one has to consider 
all the possibilities when men are in 
question. I am glad to know that you 
have not been misled by the little at- 
tentions Burkitt paid to you in the 
summer and autumn. They were such 
as he would bestow upon any young 
woman of good breeding and with—an 
attractive face. I know I shan’t spoil 
you by all this flattery, my dear; and 
I know my grandson’s character and 
temperament. Now, good-bye, dear, 
for I shall be asleep when your train 
goes to-morrow.” 

Her ladyship’s arms opened in the 
kind, familiar way. She was quite 
cheerful, too, for she had had an en- 
couraging talk with Dr. Partridge on 
the subject of gunshot wounds. 

“Good-bye, my dear,” she said again, 
stroking Candida’s hair while she held 
the girl’s cheek against her own, “and 
may Heaven bring you safely back to 
your friends—and my dear grandson 
to me!” 

But if Lady Barker was thus appar- 
ently satisfied in the matter of Candida 
and Lieutenant Barker, so was not 
Sybil. This precocious little damsel 
entertained her own theories. 

“I hope Burkitt’ll die of his wounds, 
Miss Cope, before you get out to him,” 
she said blandly, yet with fierce eyes, 
at the supper-table. 

The words made Candida white with 
emotion. 

“Oh, yes, I do; and I’d say worse 
things still if they’d be any good!” 
the terrible child added. 

Candida did not press for anything 
worse. Indeed, she only shook her 
head at Sybil in reproof, with the mild 
words, “If I didn’t know you better, 
dear, I should think you were the most 
wicked little girl in the whole world.” 

“IT am, I am. That’s just what I 
want to be, Miss Cope,” was the eager 
retort. 

The Bible-reading which preceded 
bedtime seemed very necessary after 
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this. It included the story of Joseph 
and his brethren, and the hiding of the 
royal cup in Benjamin’s sack of corn. 

“I like that bit,” said Sybil promptly 
afterwards. “I call it real smart.” 

Candida was glad to be alone; but 
ere she went to bed Sybil, in bare feet 
and a night-gown, rushed into her 
room. 

“You’re not going to finish it all— 
every single thing—now?” she asked 
excitedly, nodding at the litter on the 
floor. 

“Every single thing, dear, except 
that little flat box which goes in my 
cabin.” 

“Oh! Good-night, Miss Cope!’ 

Then away she pattered back to her 
room, which connected by a door, al- 
Ways open, with her grandmother's 
own quarters. At six o’clock the next 
morning she was again in Candida’s 
room, a rosy little cherub, with sooth- 
ing caresses for Candida. The kisses 
for which she begged when the separa- 
tion came were given ungrudgingly. 

“You are the most beautiful-looking 
nurse in that dress that ever was, I 
should think,” were Sybil’s odd final 
words (uttered meditatively) as Can- 
dida stepped into the carriage. 

Then all was salutary excitement 


until the dinner hour on board the 
Catspaw. 
Candida had shaken hands with 


Captain Black and Dr. Partridge. They 
were both determined not to be denied. 
They watched for her coming; and if 
Candida had been in the humor for 
psychological analysis, she might have 
carried away some fine, delicate mate- 
rial in the expressions on their faces. 
But she wanted to have nothing to do 
with either of them. That was why 
she said “Good-morning” to both at 
the earliest possible opportunity, with 
an unmoved countenance, too. 

The Catspaw was in the Channel 


(next stop but one, Capetown) when 
Candida went down to dress for din- 
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ner. In her case this function meant 
little. But it behooved her to open her 
tin box, and it, she 
fumbled for one of her most precious 


having opened 


possessions, a small Bible, the gift of 
her mother. With it, 
however, she drew forth a mysterious 
something 


This she found. 


paper parcel containing 
pointed. 

“What does it mean?” Candida whis- 
pered, awestruck. The dazzling sight 
her. It was Lady 
Barker’s famous diamond tiara, an ar- 
which 
led 


yawning 


was exposed to 
rangement of stones 
often, for their 
their proud possessor to sit 


superb 


own sake alone, 
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in a ball-room when far younger ladies 
ought to have been in their second 
sleep. 

It was at this radiant tiara that her 
ladyship had once pointed her thumb 
saying, “I sometimes think I ought not 
to keep a thousand a year wasted like 
What is your opinion, my dear?” 
laughed with due 


this. 
Candida had then 
humility. 
pale and trembling, 
placed the diamonds in her box (for 
she had heard steps outside), and cov- 
ered her face with her hands, wailing 
to herself, “Oh, what does it mean?” 
Charles Edwardes. 


Now, she re- 


(To be continued.) 


IN MODERN SPAIN. 


ELECTRA 


It is probable that, beyond dim asso- 
ciations with Greek drama, the word 
“Electra” conveys no definite impres- 
sion to the English reader. Yet, 
throughout Spain durmg the present 
year this word has been the battle-cry 
around which opposing parties have 
fought, a word highly charged with 
social and religious issues of momen- 
tous character. 

“Electra” is a play produced at the 
Theatre Espafiol in Madrid on January 
30 last, and is the latest work of the 
popular and prolific novelist and dra- 
matist Benito Perez Galdos. Though 
still in the prime of life, Galdos, who 
is a native of the Canary Islands, has 
long occupied a very prominent posi- 
tion in the Spanish world of letters. 
It can, indeed, scarcely be said that he 
appeals, like Valera, to the lover of 
tine literature and delicate observation 
of life. But if Valera is, on a smaller 
scale, the George Meredith or the 


‘Thomas Hardy of contemporary Spain, 


AND THE PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT. 


Galdos is at once its Mrs. Humphry 
Ward and its Sir Walter Besant, and 
at the same time something more than 
that, for he not only voices the aspira- 
tions of religious liberalism and social 
progress, but is at the same time the 
exponent of the national and patriotic 
He is a writer 
whose sympathies, though always on 
the side of advance, never carry him 
to extremes—a somewhat rare gift in 
Spain—so that he usually been 
able to avoid injuring dangerous sus- 
ceptibilities while placing himself in 
the vanguard of forward movements. 
Never before, however, has Galdos so 
conspicuously become the _ banner- 
bearer in a great popular movement. 
The times, indeed, were ripe; the bat- 
tle which raged last year around the 
confinement of Adela de Ubao in a con- 
vent had convulsed Spain and threat- 
ened to become a kind of Spanish 
Dreyfus affair. Galdos states, and 
with truth, that he has concentrated 


spirit of his country. 





has 




















into “Electra” the ideas that have ani- 
mated the whole of his career, but the 
public at once identified Hlectra with 
Adela de Ubao, and the whole discus- 
sion was thus transferred to the field 
of art, where it could receive at once 
more poignant and more generalized 
expression. In the course of a few 
months 25,000 copies of “Hlectra” 
were sold—for Spain an enormous num- 
ber—and its author has become a popu- 
lar hero. ‘“BHlectra” is the symbol of 
progress and of revolt against cleri- 
calism and Jesuitism/ and at the pres- 
ent time at least two or three different 
periodicals are published bearing the 
name of the play. 

On the other side all the forces of 
the Church are drawn up in array 
against “Electra.” Bishops have every- 
where fulminated vigorously, and have 
forbidden the faithful to attend the 
performances. They have sometimes 
appealed (as the Bishop of Gerona has 
lately done) to the secular authorities 
to prohibit the representations, but al- 
ways in vain, for there is not a word 
in the play which can possibly be con- 
strued into an offence against the law, 
or even against the canons of good 
taste. So, although Spain is popularly 
supposed to be a “priest-ridden” coun- 
try, the anathemas of the Church have 
been launched in vain; “Electra” has 
been played throughout Spain to 
crowded audiences of both sexes, who 
have received it with immense enthu- 
siasm, singing the “Marseillaise” and 
Riego’s hymn, which is the Spanish 
equivalent of the French anthem. Sel- 
dom before in modern times, not even 
when “Hernani” was produced in 
Paris, has a play aroused such enthu- 
siasm throughout the length and 
breadth of a country. 

It certainly cannot be said that 
Galdos has initiated a literary or dra- 
matic revolution. He is neither a Vic- 
tor Hugo nor an Ibsen. “Electra” is 


an interesting and well-written play, 
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but its methods are a little old-fash- 
ioned; it even resorts to the supernat- 
ural; certainly it could have aroused 
no excitement, even in Spain, at any 
less favorable moment. ‘ Its import- 
ance lies solely in the fact that it has 
given expression to the latent progres- 
sive and anti-clerical feelings through- 
out a country which has hitherto been 
regarded as of all the chief European 
countries the least progressive and the 
most hopelessly bound to the Church. 

Electra is a young girl of eighteen, 
the daughter of a mother who has dis- 
graced herself by running away from 
home; her father is unknown, and she 
has been adopted by a very wealthy 
and pious aunt in Madrid, Dofia Evar- 
ista, the wife of Don Urbano Garcia 
Yuste, an easy, good-natured man, who 
falls in with his wife’s devout prac- 
tices and extensive schemes of char- 
ity, with the vague idea that men are 
regenerated by their wives, and that a 
woman’s piety will compensate for her 
husband’s laxity. Dofia Evarista’s 
spiritual director is Don Pantoja; she 
is entirely in his hands, so that the 
whole Garcia Yuste household is ab- 
solutely controlled by Pantoja, who is 
described as a sort of honest Tartufe. 
Pantoja has set himself, with all the 
energy of his domineering nature, to 
gain spiritual possession of Blectra, 
and to induce her to enter a convent, 
and he feels justified in shrinking from 
no means which may enable him to 
gain his end. She has no vocation to 
a religious life. She is a wayward, 
capricious child, slightly 
neurotic, indeed, but entirely inno- 
cent, only desiring to be left alone, to 
amuse herself with children, flowers, 
even dolls, an unconscious maternal 
instinct being thus suggested. She 
embodies Galdos’s ideas of pure and 
natural girlhood, left, as it should be, 
to follow its own impulses. Electra 
associates much with her cousin Maxi- 
mo, a young widower, who is engaged 
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working out chemical problems of 
great importance, and is known in the 
family as the Magician, el magico 
prodigioso, but is regarded by the au- 
thor as the representative of the mod- 
ern spirit, the “breath of fresh air” in 
a stifling atmosphere. She acquires 
skill in assisting him in his laboratory, 
watches over his domestic life, be- 
comes attached to his children, at last 
falls in love with him. The affection 
is mutual, and is detected in its earliest 
stages by Pantoja, who, finding all 
other methods fail, at last brings for- 
ward—whether in good faith or in bad 
remains obscure—the unfounded sug- 
gestion that she is quite right to love 
Maximo, that it is indeed her sacred 
duty to do so because he is really her 
half-brother. This idea for the mo- 
ment turns Electra’s brain, and she is 
led away to the convent. Now, how- 
ever, Maximo is fully roused; he pours 
a torrent of indignant invective on the 
head of Pantoja—who, however, is 
treated by the dramatist with consid- 
erable tenderness, and always retains 
his dignity and _ self-possession—and 
with the aid of an old friend of the 
family, the Marques de Ronda, and the 
connivance of Sor Dorotea, the nun 
who has been placed in charge of Elec- 
tra, he enters the convent garden at 
night and rescues her under Pantoja’s 
“Are you fleeing from me, my 
“No, she is 


eyes. 
daughter?” asks Pantoja. 
not fleeing; she is coming to life,” an- 
swers Maximo; “resucita.” That word, 
with which the play ends, has been 
seized upon with enthusiasm, as the 
key to the whole situation. Spain “is 
coming to life.” 

“Electra” has become the watch- 
word of many belonging to the most 
extreme anti-religious, free-thinking 
and revolutionary parties in Spain. 
Galdos himself, however, is still by 
no means an extremist; as he has 


shown in previous books. he is fully 
able to sympathize with all that is best 
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and freest in the mystical, religious 
temper of his countrymen. He has 
lately taken an opportunity of explain- 
ing his position. /He is not opposed to 
the Church, he tells us; on the con- 
trary, he thinks the Church should be 
preserved, but he wishes to check the 
growth of monasticism, which has, 
he believes, attained alarming dimen- 
sions during the past century, and to 
restrain the undue influence of the 
Church on secular life. “Do not touch 
the secular clergy!’ he exclaims, and 
even among the monastic orders he is 
willing to uphold those which, like 
the Augustinians and the Carmelites, 
retain an atmosphere of poetry, re- 
serving his indignation for those, more 
especially the Jesuits, who preach a 


barren ideal of gloomy virtue and 
whose “diabolical inspiration” tends 
to dry up the fountains of life. It is 


a studiously moderate program, though 
not one likely to be quite satisfactory 
to either party, certainly not to the 
Church, whose practical influence 
would thus be minimized, and which 
might not unfairly contend that Galdos 
would only reserve to it the réle which 
Don Urbano left to his wife, the priv- 
ilege of strenuously working for the 
regeneration of a world which is yet 
to be allowed to preserve its own com- 
fortable laxity. Galdos remains a man 
of letters, too sympathetic and many- 
sided to take up an extreme position; 
and while it is doubtless his ambition 
to be at the head of a great popular 
movement of moderate reform, he is 
scarcely the stuff of which leaders are 
made. 

It may be doubted, indeed, whether 
Spain is a land in which moderate re- 
forms of any kind are easily possible. 
Endless as have been its merely super- 
ficial political revolutions, there has 
never been a social revolution in Spain; 
and it is difficult to see how such a 
revolution could be other than disas- 
trous to some vital element of the na- 




















tional life. Sober and temperate as 
the Spaniards are in most respects, 
their convictions in spiritual matters 
have ever tended to run to extremes. 
lu this they are like their own climate, 
for they live in a land which is never 
temperate, but always subject to the 
contending clash of heat and cold, of 


blazing sun and icy blast. The first 
Christian persecutors and the first 
Christian martyrs who suffered at 


Christian hands were alike Spaniards; 
and gentle and long-suffering as the 
Spaniards are in the practical affairs 
of everyday life, the course of the ages 
has not abated this fervor of convic- 
tion in matters of the highest import. 
It is a feature of the Spanish character 
which stands in the way of any easy 
optimism concerning the immediate 
future of Spain. 

The conflict of extreme 
Spain is emphasized by the existence 
of slight racial differences among the 
population of the country, and more 
especially by the existence of Catalonia 
and its great capital. Barcelona is the 
richest city in Spain, the most ener- 
getic, now perhaps the largest. Mad- 
rid is the official and administrative 
capital, but Barcelona is the brain 
and the arm of Spain; it is the one city 
which possesses initiative and the ex- 
ecutive energy to carry out its ideas. 
In the rest of Spain it is difficult not 
to believe that every Spaniard one 
meets is either a Don Quixote or a 
Sancho Panza, or some combination or 
variation of those great types. Every- 
where one sees grave, long, dreamy, 
handsome faces, or rotund, wrinkled 
humorous, good-natured faces — the 
faces of those who are altogether in- 
apt for practical life and the faces of 
those who have spent themselves in 
meeting its petty details, both alike 
unfitted for the task of truly organiz- 
ing the world around them. It is re- 


views in 


markable that one seldom hears the 
indignation 


voice of in Spain. The 
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conventional accounts of the Spanish 


character tell us, indeed, that the 
Spaniard is quickly moved to anger 
and readily uses the knife. No doubt, 
to avenge real or fancied wrongs he 
uses the knife, but he is not inclined 
to expend his anger in stimulating 
himself or others to right wrongs; if 
his emotions easily found that vent 
probably he would use the knife less. 
In the course of my last visit to Spain, 
during six weeks I never heard the 
voice of indignation nor saw signs of 
impatience, save only twice; once I 
came across a French commercial trav- 
eller who became a volcano of more 
or less serious indignation, expressed 
in bad Spanish, in the face of the in- 
conveniences of Spanish travelling, and 
once more, I found an eminent publi- 
cist, again French, in the room next to 
mine in an hotel in Seville—where he 
had settled himself in order to study 
and write about the manners and cus- 
toms of Andalusia—grow impatient 
when repeated requests for morning 
coffee failed to produce a luxury which 
in purely Spanish hotels a guest is 
usually supposed to seek at a café. 
But as soon as I had passed the bor- 
ders of Catalonia I came upon a fore- 
man expostulating vigorously with his 
gang of navvies, and it seemed a new 
and strange circumstance, something 
that I had not seen for a very long 
time. The Catalans are not usually 
handsome, and are of very mixed type, 
but they are clear-eyed, vigorous, in- 
dependent, of coarser fibre indeed, and 
less fine perceptions than the true Span- 
iard, and better adapted to make their 
way in the practical modern world. 
We may realize something of the dif- 
ference between the Catalan and the 
Spaniard by merely observing the dif- 
ference in their water-pots—not a mi- 
nor matter in a land where water and 
the carrying of water play so conspicu- 
ous a part. The water-pots differ 
slightly in every province of Spain; 
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in Valencia, which borders on Cata- 
lonia and is inhabited by a race of ar- 
tists, the pitcher in common use is a 
very beautiful and uncolored variety 
of the ancient classic double handled 
amphora; it is the most graceful of 
all the Spanish water-pots, a delightful 
survival of Greek antiquity, though 
not specially adapted to practical mod- 
ern needs. But as soon 
into the land of the 
reach Tarragona we find quite a dif- 
large spout 
a small 


as we pass 


Catalans and 
with a 
and 


ferent water-pot, 
for the water to enter, 
spout for it to be poured out, as well 
as a handle across the top, by which it 


may be carried as a_ basket is 
earried. It is a thoroughly prac- 
tical but not. specially beautiful 


pitcher, and at Tarragona they seek 
to give it a touch of beauty by a wash 
of green glaze over the upper third. 
When at last we reach Barcelona even 
this touch of color has gone, and a 
coat of greasy-looking grayish-black, 
doubtless a useful tint, but certainly 
unpleasant, is uniformly laid over the 
water-pots. Even this detail of daily 
life reveals the Catalan.’ 

Whatever the defects of their quali- 
ties may be, the Catalans are able 
doth to think and to act. Every pro- 
gressive movement, either in ideas or 
in practice, finds its centre in Barce- 
lona, and it is in Barcelona that the 
ery of “Electra” has its chief focus 
of propaganda. Barcelona, moreover, 
is not only a centre alike of commerce 
and ideas; the Catalans possess an in- 
stinct of political freedom, and are in 
a state of constant friction with Mad- 
rid, the maladministration of officials 


2 The same tendency may be noted in the na- 
tive language of .he Catalans, which they care- 
fully cherish. It is closely related to Provencal; 
but while Provencal is one of the most charming 
and musical tongues, the Catalans have, so far 
as possible, contracted their language into a 


series of unpleasantly sibilant and dental mono- 
syllables which might have been invented by a 
people whose mouths were habitually fuli. At 
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perpetually leading to difficulties which 
the central Government can only settle 
easy method of resorting to 
force. The rooted love of the Catalan 
for self-government, and his feeling 
that Spain is a land outside Catalonia, 
have, indeed, lately reached an un- 
precedented pitch, and the cry of 
“Down with Spain!” which was heard 
in the streets of Barcelona during the 
disorders accompanying the recent pro- 
longed tramway strike, produced a 
certain amount of consternation in 
Spain. General Weyler, the Minister 
of War, who once governed in Barce- 
lona, is credited with a desire for the 
reform of the administration of Cata- 
lonia. But in the meanwhile (at the 
moment that I chanced to reach the 
city in May last), and directly after a 
series of sanguinary collisions in the 
streets, a “state of war” was officially 
declared, the military authorities took 
over the control of affairs, troops were 
poured in and posted at every “strate- 
gic position,” the newspapers were 
placed under military censure and for- 
bidden to publish any news concerning 
the events in progress, and at last the 
trams began to run again down the 
long Rambia, under the guard of 
mounted soldiers with drawn sabres, 
while crowds gazed in silence. Peace 
once more reigned in Barcelona. But 
it was easy enough to see that a peace 
thus attained was worth little. A free, 
prosperous and independent people 
cannot permanently be coerced by the 
cheap method of resorting to force, 
and it is likely enough that the cry of 
““Down with Spain!” has only been 
stifled for the present to arise more 


by the 


the same time I de not wish to assert that the 
Catalans are without art instincts; though they 
have produced few great painters, the finest and 
most genuinely national architecture in Spain be- 
longs to this region. Barcelona and its people 
drew from Cervantes an oft-quoted eulogy, and at 
the present day few cities in Spain are pleasanter 
to live in. 

















loudly than ever when a fitting season 
occurs. 

The independent and progressive 
spirit of Catalonia, with its marked 
tendency to anarchism—which every- 
where finds more adherents in Spain 
than socialism—is an element of dan- 
ger for the future of the country, be- 
cause it is doubtful how far Spain can 
be brought into line with Catalonia. 
When we enter Spain by Barcelona we 
are struck by its Spanish character, 
but when we enter elsewhere and 
leave by Barcelona we realize how 
unlike it is to Spain, in race and in 
traditions, and that these alert, busi- 
ness-like, rather coarse-fibred people 
are different from the true Spaniards. 
It is possible to imagine the present 
situation if we suppose Ulster gov- 
erned from Dublin by a Cabinet in 
which Mr. Redmond or Mr. Dillon was 
Prime Minister. We should have the 
same conflict of instincts and methods 
between the progressive, commercial 
spirit of Belfast and the Celtic, con- 
servative spirit of Ireland. Such a 
situation is by no means necessarily 
dangerous, but it is difficult. We can 
but hope that on the one hand Catalo- 
nia will have full freedom of develop- 
ment, and that on the other hand its 
development will not destroy all that 
is beautiful and characteristic in the 
rest of Spain. 


The Argosy. 
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No doubt Spain, like Italy, will have 
The 
ity of the people and the great natu- 


her revival. fundamental vital- 
ral wealth of their land, the 
growth of the population, the spread of 
new and progressive ideas, of which 
“Electra” is so significant a sign, all 
point to such a revival. Even the war 
with the United States 
healthy and stimulating influence, and 
has been met by Spaniards with their 
ancient and customary fortitude. The 
more thoughtful regard the loss of the 
colonies as a necessary though 
pleasant surgical operation; all resent- 
ment seems to have died out; the 
newspapers chronicle the difficulties of 
the Americans in the Philippines with- 
out acrimony and without glee; they 
are even able to make their loss the 
point of a jest, and a comic paper 
lately represented a Spaniard pensive- 
ly remarking to himself: “If we could 
only lose our monks as easily as our 
colonies!” Such a revival is doubtless 
inevitable, and those of us who have 
learnt to love Spain because she takes 
us so far away from the ugliness and 
unrest of “progress,” can but hope 
that the profoundly conservative in- 
stincts of the people will guide them 
aright in choosing the good and refus- 
ing the evil of modern civilization. 
Havelock Ellis. 
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A VAGABOND’S WOOING. 


EL 


Few persons will now remember the 
loss of the steamship Kordofan upon 
the southern shore of the Isle of Wight, 
although the narrative of the _ soli- 
tary survivor, which was published in 





“The Times” some years ago, then 
caused a bewildering sensation. This 
story, set out with a wealth of grave 
detail, compelled belief in the writer’s 
sincerity, but at the same time it 
caused many to question the sanity of 
her judgment. All discussion upon the 
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point was, however, a vain waste of 
words, since she held the field as the 
sole existing witness. 

In the early autumn of 188— Mr. 
Richard Eades, the vagabond “liner” 
te as many newspapers as could be 
brought to pay the essential three-half- 
pence a line for his copy, went down 
to Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, for a 
short holiday. Most of those who 
knew the man wondered how the pos- 
sessor of so much knowledge and in- 
genious energy came to live by so 
sorry a trade. He had been at Cam- 
bridge; he had been a schoolmaster; 
he had no vices of intemperance or ex- 
Though rich as_ liners 
was still poor. 


travagance. 
reckon wealth, he 
He might more than once have 
taken regular pay and _ “regular 
work at the hands of some of 
the newspaper proprietors from whom 
flowed his uncertain stream of half- 
Yet he would not. The reason 
is simple. Richard Eades, though 
sprung from a country rectory and 
dragooned into respectability at school 
and college, was a born vagabond. 
And the joys of bachelor vagabondage, 
irresponsible, ill-clothed, ill-paid vayga- 
bondage are to the true native what 
servants and carriages and crests and 
titles are to the normal Briton. Yet 
Eades, like many of his kind, turned 
aside from the love of his youth and 
followed after a strange woman. He 
fell, and this story tells the manner 
of his falling. 

On October 15, 1888, a heavy south- 
westerly gale raged in the English 
Channel. Between St. Catherine’s 
Point and Dunnose the long ridge of 
rocks which pushes out to sea below 
the Undercliff was roaring under tum- 
bling breakers. Mr. Eades, sitting in 
his cottage-room close to the beach at 
Bonchurch, heard through the roar the 
sharp dash of spray against his win- 
dows and scented news. To the mind 
of the liner events occur in order that 


pence. 
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they may be_ reported. Tragedies 
which are seen cease to be tragical 
when they are made to represent so 
many lines of saleable news. It is the 
unwitnessed and wasted tragedy 
which wrings the reporter’s heart. 

“I might do a bit in gale and wrecks 
to-night,” thought Eades; and he man- 
fully put aside comfort and wrestled 
with the storm. 

In the village street a man, surround- 
ed by many of his friends, was striving 
to be articulate. “I tell you it was a 
steamer; I saw her lights,” cried he. 
“Then why didn’t you stop and watch 
what happened to her?’ said another 
contemptuously. “I tell you I saw her 
lights,” angrily repeated the first. “But 
I wasn’t so darned curious as to sit 
out on a wet cliff just for to watch 
her.” 

“What is it?” put in Eades. 

“John Jolliffe here swears he saw a 
big steamer just now running down on 
Dunnose Point. She was close in, as 
if it was calm weather with no sou’- 
wester blowing. John, I shall tell your 
wife to lock up the brandy till after 
tea-time.” 

The discredited witness raised his 
voice once more: “I saw her lights. 
She was a passenger boat lit up like 
a railway train. She wasn’t a mile 
away when I saw her.” 

It was plain that none of his fellows 
believed him, yet he seemed to Eades 
to speak truth. 

“Dunnose?” said Eades. “One can 
overlook that from the landslip. I am 
going there.” 

He started on the instant to run, but 
no one had the curiosity to follow him. 
Hades raced along the dark road which 
skirts the little old church, and pres- 
ently was out on the sodden landslip. 
He stumbled towards the _ shelving 
edge and overlooked the sea. His eyes 
roamed over the tossing waste of wa- 
ter for some minutes, seeing nothing 


of a ship, and he was about to go 
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away when, chancing to look down, he 
saw the lights of a great steamer al- 
most at his feet. She was perhaps 
half a mile distant, but half a mile of 
water viewed from above appears as 
a short stone’s throw. 

The rows of shining white scuttles 
glittered against the background, and 
up above a yellow masthead lantern 
dipped and rose with the plunges of 
the vessel. Eades stood appalled. The 
steamer was racing in on a flowing 
tide, and with the fierce wind urging 
her forward destruction lay a few mo- 
ments from her bows. Even as the 
solitary watcher shrank fearfully back 
the ship struck, and her electric lights 
went out. 

Then the frightful tumult which 
raged at his feet stunned his 
senses and Eades stood passive, almost 
indifferent, waiting for the end. He 
could see nothing except the one mast- 
head lantern which still twinkled 
through the rush of screaming 
steam. Steam and wind and the roar 
of many voices were all mingled to- 
gether in a rolling mass of sound, cut 
through now and again by the sharp 
smack, smack of revolver shots. 

“IT suppose the crew are rushing the 
boats,” murmured Eades. 

His eyes were held by the masthead 
light, which alone showed that the ves- 
sel still lived. He watched it swing 
to and fro and then shoot forward in 
a long slow curve. Suddenly the move- 
ment of the light changed and it sank 
down. 

“She’s sinking by the head,” said 
Eades, stricken callous by a horror too 
vast for emotion. 

The light sank down. Then the 
splintering crash of an explosion tore 
all other sounds into noiseless frag- 
ments, and the light went out. 

“She’s gone!” observed Eades, and 
drawing out his handkerchief he tried 
to clear his face of the water and soot 
which the bursting boilers had flung 
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over him. For some moments he stood 
idly mopping at his face and groaning 
over the evil-smelling mess in which 
his clothes were smothered. Then the 
instinct of the journalist awoke and 
spurned aside the trifling woes of the 
man. He realized that he, Richard 
Eades, was probably the single witness 
of a great catastrophe, and for him 
alone was reserved the means to profit 
by it. 

“Heavens, what a scoop!” he cried, 
and strode away towards the telegraph 
office at Ventnor. 

The temptation to say nothing in 
Bonchurch rent his soul, for, though a 
journalist, he cherished the relics of a 
common conscience. He felt, in bitter- 
ness of spirit, that the claims of 
drowning fellow-creatures were 
yond even those of “scoops.” So he let 
slip the fact of the vessel's loss and set 
the village folk pouring towards the 
scene of the wreck. 

“I couldn’t let them drown,” he 
groaned as he panted on towards Vent- 
nor; “but this excessive humanity will 
be my ruin. The regular correspon- 
dents will get on the track, and I shall 
be cut out. However, nobody else will 
have actually seen the thing happen.” 

Thus partially comforted, Eades 
reached the Ventnor post office. Though 
the doors were about to close he de- 
manded time in to send five 
thousand words at Press rates. 

“To whom are you wiring?’ asked 
the postmaster. 

“To every morning paper in 
don,” returned Eades grandly. For he 
had determined to plunge and back his 
scoop substantially by the cost of ten 
separate messages. 

“First for the name of the ship,” 
murmured Eades, and he scribbled a 
telegram to the Lloyd’s station at 
Niton, near St. Catherine’s Point: 
“Please wire name and owners of pas- 
senger vessel which passed about an 
hour and a half ago.” 


be- 


which 


Lon- 
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Soon the answer was ticked back, 
“Kordofan; 6,000 tons, South Africa 
Steam Transport Company, Cape to 
London.” 

“Good,” said Eades; “now let us fill 
up the gaps.” Then turning to the 
telegraph clerks who watched him 
with eager respect: “Wire this to the 
South Africa Steam Transport Com- 
pany, London, and mark it for special 
delivery:—‘Kordofan lost. Deliver at 
once list of passengers and crew at 
offices of all the morning papers. Pa- 
pers will pay messenger.’ There is 
sure to be a caretaker at the company’s 
headquarters.” Eades now addressed 
himself to his principal message and 
described how he, perhaps the one 
living eye-witness, had seen the Kor- 
dufan run ashore and sink. “I have 
obtained the name of the ship from 
Lloyd's,” he explained in separate 
private telegrams, “and have wired to 
the steamship company to deliver to 
you lists of passengers and crew. 
Please pay the messenger.” 

As he wrote he cast the slips to the 
clerks, and all the available machines 
rapidly began to spell out the story. 
When Eades had done his part he 
turned to the postmaster. 

“Kindly keep the office open for an- 
other hour. I must see if there are any 
survivors. After an hour shut up and 
go resolutely to bed. I don’t want any 
other reporter to get a wire through 
to-night.” 

The postmaster laughed, and Eades 
hurried to a cab. 

“IT am spending money like water,” 
thought he, “but I stand to get it all 
back, and to clear twenty pounds out 
of to-night’s job. Even the meanest 
papers will credit me with lineage for 
the steamship company’s lists, and 
will repay me for my telegrams.” 

He was eagerly vigilant until mid- 
night, and satisfied himself that up to 
that hour no living person had been 
brought to shore. Then he struck 
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work and triumphantly took to his 


bed. 
II. 


The next morning found him com- 
paratively listless. His human inter- 
est in the wreck remained, but the 
professional fire had burned out. “All 
the local correspondents will be on the 
ground to-day,” said Eades, “and I 
shall be once more a mere outside 
gleaner, a picker-up of their majes- 
ties’ leavings. No, I am hanged if I 
will! I am determined to enjoy my 
holiday in idleness.” 

Firmly set upon professional neu- 
trality, Eades strolled out after break- 
fast towards the beach near his cot- 
tage, and sat down to smoke and to 
watch the flock of boats which in the 
distance hovered over the sunken 
steamer. The tide had risen to its 
height and ebbed again since the pre- 
vious evening. It was now low water, 
and Eades could see the masts of the 
vessel and the rocks on which she had 
splintered her iron bones. 

He was placidly enjoying the warm 
October morning, without a thought of 
business, when his eye fell upon a 
strange, shapeless heap which lay on 
one of the many groynes which there 
ran out seawards. 

“Upon my word,’ murmured he, 
“that looks uncommonly like a body.” 

Though, as he put it in his coarse 
vernacular, “dead meat’—meaning 
fatal accidents and inquests—“formed 
the staple of his business,” Eades had 
never overcome his constitutional hor- 
ror of the form of death. He now rose 
and walked towards the heap, with his 
skin twitching in revolt against the 
tyranny of his mind. 

It was a woman and she lay face 
downwards, her forehead resting on 
her folded arms. She was dressed in 
rough blue serge, and over her chest 
and back were strapped a large cork 











jacket. Eades stood over her for a 
while, then he set his teeth, and stoop- 
ing turned the body on its back. The 
arms and the long wet hair drooped 
aside, and Eades looked upon the 
white, cold face of a comely young 
woman. He had seen many dead girls’ 
faces, but never such a one as this. 

“Poor thing!” he murmured sadly, 
“she might be asleep.” 

She lay upon her back with the sun 
pouring on her closed eyes, and lighting 
up the brown tresses of her shining 
hair. The girl was wholesome and 
capable in face, rather than beautiful, 
yet Eades, doubtless deeply moved by 
pity, felt that he had never gazed upon 
so sweet and fair a maid. 

The glory of the sunlight shone upon 
her pale cheeks and seemed to tinge 
them into life. Her white teeth glis- 
tened between the slightly parted lips 
which, though sadly faded, had noth- 
ing of the gray repulsive hue of death. 

“I don’t believe she’s dead at all,” 
cried Eades. 

Even as he spoke the girl’s eyes 
opened. She blinked as the sunlight 
blinded her, and feebly turned her 
face from the glare. 

Eades instantly formed a shade with 
his body and fell on his knees beside 
her. In his pockét was a small flask 
containing some whisky. Quickly 
twisting off the top, he deliberately 
poured the raw spirit down the girl’s 
throat. 

She gasped, choked, coughed, and 
then to Eades’s amazement sat up. A 
pair of calm brown eyes, close to his 
own, searched his plain, honest face, 
and a clear-toned voice asked imperi- 
ously: 

“What are you doing in my cabin, 
sir?” 

Eades, a modest man, gave ground 
before the girl’s assault. 

“You are not in your cabin,” said he 
with the air of 2 convicted rake. “You 
are cast ashore on the Isle of Wight.” 
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“Who are you? I have never seen 
you among the passengers.” 

“I am Richard Eades, and no passen- 
ger. I found you by chance.” 

“Oh!” returned she _ indifferently. 
Then she lay back and closed her eyes. 

Eades was not a knight errant. He 
had little experience of damsels in dis- 
tress, yet he strongly felt that the 
specimen before him was needlessly 
curt and unresponsive. He did not ask 
for gratitude, but he laid some claim 
to civility. It was therefore in rather 
a testy voice that he plucked the young 
woman back from the threshold of 
slumber. 

“Madam,” said he, “if, as I suppose, 
you were wrecked in the Kordofan, you 
have been in the sea for several hours. 
Is it wise to go on lying here and to 
catch your death of cold?” 

She sat up once more. 

“The Kordofan! Why, so I was. I 
had forgotten all about it. Perhaps I 
had better get under some cover and 
go to sleep.” 

“Perhaps you had,” said Eades drily. 
“If you can walk a little I might help 
you to my cottage. My landlady’”—he 
emphasized the word—‘‘my landlady 
will, perhaps, look after you.” 

“I will,” she said, and struggled to 
her feet. Eades, blushing with real 
embarrassment, put his hands under 
her shoulders and held her firmly. 
“Would you mind taking off this 
thing?” said she, indicating the cork 
jacket. He loosed the buckles with 
one hand, stripped it off and cast it on 
the sand. 

“Now I am ready,” cried the rescued 
damsel, and assisted on one side by 
Eades, she walked slowly towards his 
cottage. She was, of course, feeble, 


but Eades was amazed at her stores 
of bodily viger, which were still un- 
exhausted after a long night of expo- 
sure. He was even more astonished 
at the serene strength of mind which 
treated wrecks as incidents of no ac- 
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count, and rescuers scarce worthy 
of thanks. She irritated him and at 
the same time compelled his admira- 
tion. 

The strange pair reached Eades’s 
cottage and met his landlady at the 
door. 

“Mrs. Day,” said he, seeing miscon- 
struction written large on the good 
woman’s face, “this lady has been out 
in the storm all night and is ill. I 
have recommended your house to her, 
and assured her of comfort and atten- 
tion.” 

This diplomatic effort did not fail of 
effect, and in a few minutes Mrs. Day 
had led the girl to a room, lighted a 
fire, and put her to bed with her own 
hands. 

In the meantime Eades strolled over 
the cliffs to the bay in which the Kor- 
dofan had been wrecked He had 
tried to thrust the disaster from his 
mind, and destiny, not to be so treat- 
ed, had cast up an interesting remind- 
er at his feet. “It is plain,” said Eades 
to himself, “that the Kordofan is a 
true female and cannot endure neglect. 
Very well, my dear, have it your own 
way. I will oblige your ladyship.” He 
clambered down to where a group of 
fishermen and coastguards clustered 
on the shore. 

“Got any survivors?” he 
briskly in the tones of one 
“Any sport?” 

“No, sir, not one,” said a big coast- 
guard gravely. “The boats have picked 
up forty-two bodies, but not.one living 
soul. No man could have swum in 
last night’s sea, and the ship’s boats 
went down with her. There won’t be 
nobody saved now.” 

“Oh, won’t there?” said Eades. He 
had opened his mouth to confound the 
coastguard when a_ swift thought 
struck him speechless. Until that mo- 
ment he had not known what a prize 
lay sleeping under his roof. If his un- 


inquired 
asking, 


grateful young discovery of that morn- 
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ing really proved to be the sole sur- 
vivor of the wreck she had a literally 
golden story to tell. And to Eades 
fairly belonged the gold. 

Shivering with anxiety the journalist 
hastened back to his cottage. “If I 
had suspected what a scoop she was,” 
he muttered inhumanly, “I’d have in- 
terviewed her right there on _ the 
groyne.” 

Short as had been the time since he 
had set out, he greatly feared lest Mrs. 
Day had already gratified her feminine 
instinct by giving away his precious 
and exclusive news. 

The landlady came quickly to his 
bell. 

“How is the young lady?” asked he. 
His voice shook and Mrs. Day at once 
put her own interpretation upon his 
anxiety. 

“She is sleeping nicely, sir. Such a 
bonny lamb as she looks too. But 
really, sir, you ought to have told me 
she was coming.” 

“How was Ito know?” He had not 
yet taken in the importance of her 
words. 

“I don’t know who should if 
didn’t.” 

Then he understood. This incom- 
parable Mrs. Day had no _ suspicion 
whatever that the girl had come from 
the wreck. She had formed her own 
short-sighted theory, and Eades 
far too pleased at her lack of percep- 
tion to trouble about her indifferent 
faith in his morals. There was plenty 
of time coming in which to display the 
beautiful whiteness of his character. 

“Don’t be absurd,” he said compla- 
cently, “I met the young woman by ac- 
cident, and recommended your rooms 
out of passing kindness.” 

“Yes, sir,” she said, and went away 


you 


was 


unconvinced. 

All that day Eades did sentry duty 
in the little garden of his cottage, jeal. 
ously watching over his unconscious . 
treasure. He entertained himself by> 














reading all the newspapers which had 
printed his telegrams of the night be- 
fore, and by converting the hundreds 
of halfpence into pounds sterling. In 
the evenihg the girl was still asleep, 
and Eades ventured to make a recon- 
naissance into the village. Here he 
learned that no rival survivor had been 
reeovered, and if he pretended no sor- 
row let him not be written down 
a heartless brute. There are limits 
even to the pretence of virtue. 

The next morning Eades addressed 
himself to his landlady. 

“Is the young woman still in bed?” 
he asked. 

“No, sir. She got up, though she is 
but poorly. She is lying on a sofa in 
her room.” 

“Please give her my compliments, 
and ask her if she will see me upon 
business of urgent importance.” 

“She says you may come up,” said 
Mrs. Day, returning. “But she seems 
queer. All she said was, ‘Who is Mr. 
Eades? Is he a passenger? Send 
him along.’”’ 

“Now, Mrs. Day,” cried Eades, look- 
ing round for his notebook and pencil, 
“please come upstairs. I want you to 
chaperone me, for I am a modest man. 
It will be worth your while.” 

Then the need for secrecy having be- 
come less pressing, he explained the 
situation to the woman and promised 
her an all-compelling sovereign if she 
would keep silence until the morrow. 

“IT can’t do it, sir, unless I stop in all 
day and see nobody. Flesh and blood 
ain’t equal to it.” 

“Then stop in all day,” returned the 
indomitable journalist. 

jades entered the fair survivor’s 
room in the discreet wake of his land- 
lady. She was lying propped up on a 
sofa, and her eyes were closed. Eades 
handed Mrs. Day to a chair, sat down 
himself, and opened his notebook. 

“Madam,” he cried, “may I ask your 
name?” 
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“Laura Courtenay,” murmured the 
girl, without opening her eyes, “Laura 
Courtenay, spinster, aged twenty-three, 
chief stewardess in the steamship 
Kordofan, 6,000 tons, registered 100 A 
1 at Lloyd's.” 

“The poor dear!” gasped the sympa- 
thetic landlady, “the poor dear! And 
I thought all sorts of horrid things 
about her.” 

“Miss Courtenay,” said Eades, “I will 
ask you some questions, and you will 
do me a great service by answering 
them.” 

She lay silent. 

“How was the Kordofan lost?” 

She turned her eyes, heavy with 
sleep, and looked at him without sign 
of recognition. Then she closed them 
again and began to speak. He inter- 
rupted once or twice at first to ask a 
question, but soon the pace grew too 
hot, and all his skill was called for to 
set down her exact words on paper. 
He remembered afterwards, though he 
had no leisure for reflection at the 
time, that she seemed to be a mere 
human phonograph, giving out without 
a sign of interest a story with which 
she was charged. 

When at last she stopped Eades 
arose, closed his book, and went away. 


IIT. 


For the full story of how the Kordo- 
fan was lost inquirers must please 
look to “The Times” of October, 188—. 
I have not space to reprint the whole 
narrative which Eades constructed 
from his notes—even if I were free of 
the possible penalties of outraged copy- 
right. Nevertheless, those most inter- 
esting portions with which my story 
is concerned are here set forth. 

“The Kordofan, Captain Ephraim 
Stocks,” began Miss Courtenay, 
“cleared out of Cape Town harbor on 
September 25. She carried a full crew 
and upwards of 800 passengers, of 
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whom 123 were in the first saloon. On 
the third day out the second officer, 
who was my mother’s cousin, came to 
speak to me. ‘How do you like your 
new job, Laura? said he. It was my 
first voyage as chief stewardess. 
“‘Very well, indeed,’ I The 
women are beginning to recover from 
the shock of my youth. They suspect- 
ed also that | was too much of a lady 


said. 


until they were taken ill and learned 
how nicely I could look after them.’ 

“He smiled and, after chatting in a 
friendly way for a minute or two, said, 
‘Between you and me, Laura, there is 
something up with the skipper.’ 

“ ‘Seasick?’ I asked laughing; for 
Captain Stocks always shut himself 
up on the first day of a voyage and 
was believed to be regularly ill. ‘No; 
something more serious. He has writ- 
ten long prayers in the log.’ I laughed 
again, for the Captain was a powerful- 
ly religious Baptist, and I 
the owners’ faces when 


imagined 
they got a 
written taste of his pious quality. 

“Jim did not laugh at all. 

“Don’t make game of it, Laura. 
’rayers are mighty serious things, and 
it goes against my conscience to see 
them sandwiched in between the 
weather and the day’s run.’ 

“Then he went away and I did not 
see him again for about a week. 

“When he next spoke to me, he said, 
‘Did you bring your cork jacket this 
trip?’ 

“ *Yes,’ said I, ‘I always bring it. My 
dad used to say that air-belts and in- 
dia-rubber floats were all faney rub- 
bish. So I bought a good cork jacket 
when I took to the sea, and always 
keep it by me.’ 

“ ‘Good,’ said he; ‘you may come to 
need it.’ 

“I aidn’t pay overmuch heed to Jim. 
I had my passengers to see after, and 
one must take one’s risks quietly at 
sea. One cannot get out.and walk. 


“Tim hung about me pretty constant- 
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ly during the next few days, though 
he didn’t say anything of much ac- 
count. He had clearly something on 
his mind, and as I was too busy to be 
curious I let it ooze out by itself. At 
last my indifference to obscure hints 
drove him savage, and he blurted out: 
‘Laura, I believe that our skipper has 
gone cracked.’ 

“Sh? I 
that. 
such a thing. 

“That brought him up quick, and he 
turned white. 

“‘Il only said it in confidence 
tween friends,’ he whispered. 

“*Ay, but we're officers of the ship, 
Jim. We mustn’t say what we think 


‘You 
It is near mutiny 


said. mustn’t say 


to suggest 


be- 


even in confidence. 

“*You’re right, Laura,’ said he. ‘I 
won’t pass any opinions on the skip- 
per. Still I must tell you one or two 
queer things which he has done. He 
goes on writing prayers in the log, and 
worse than prayers—curses, aura. 
Black curses on ships and all that sail 
in them. At first our log was a mix- 
tvre of seamanship and piety. while 
the seamanship is pretty well 
crushed out and the piety is fast losing 
ground. The logbook will be a regular 
Commination It is true 
that the skipper takes sights every 
day and marks off the vessel’s place 
on the chart, but he hasn’t laid down 
the course for a week past. We know 
more or less where we are each day at 
noon, but between whiles we're just 
cruising blindfold. We don’t know 
our speed or our leeway or anything. 
Though it may not matter much here, 
where there’s plenty of room, how 
about Madeira and the narrows be- 
yond Ushant?’ 

“*Are you sure, Jim? 
make certain.’ 

“‘{’m certain sure, Laura. This ves- 
sel isn’t being navigated. She’s just 
zigzagging from noon to noon, and 
running the devil’s own course in be- 


how 


Service soon. 


Take time and 

















tween. And, to make things worse, 
the old man looks as grave and depend- 
able as a British admiral. If he broke 
out and killed a passenger or two, we 
might get the pull against him. As 
it is we are just helpless.’ 

“*What does the first officer say?’ 

“*Even he is beginning to take no- 
tice. At least I guess so, for he said 
today. “I suppose the old man is keep- 
ing a private log.” ’ 

“‘Doesn’t he think the prayers and 
things odd?’ 


“‘*Bless you, no. He’s a Scot, and 
piety comes as natural to him as 
whisky. What we call cursing, he 


calls “the solemn reproof of the ungod- 
St 

“*And my poor passengers have to 
take their chance?’ 

“Just so. A 
too, I eall it.’ 

“ ‘Jim,’ I said earnestly, ‘give your 
mind to those poor things singing yon- 
der in the saloon, and try to shape out 
a way to pull them through.’ 

“‘T will, Laura,’ he said, and went 
away to his duty. 

“The next day he came back to me. 

“*We have passed Madeira,’ he said. 


precious thin chance 


7 


‘And upon my word I’m surprised. I 
expected to knock up against it in the 
night.’ 

“Come, that’s better. Perhaps you 
are making too much of the skipper’s 
queer freaks.’ 

“*Not a bit. The sea’s a mighty big 
thing, and Madeira is by comparison 
a very small thing. That’s why we 
missed hitting it. There’s little merit 
in that kind of marksmanship. Just 
you wait until we get into the Chan- 
nel, my dear.’ 

“*Have you thought of anything for 
us to do? 

“*We can’t do anything at all.’ 

“*‘Why not?’ 

“ ‘Because Captain Stocks is the mas- 
ter of this vessel, and there is no au- 
thority afloat which can interfere with 
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If he would break out raving 
mad, it’s just possible that the doctor 
would take the responsibility of lock- 


him. 


ing him up. Then the first officer 
would succeed to the command. But 
the skipper would have to be powerful 
bad—so bad that he couldn’t run us all 
in for mutiny when he came to shore.’ 

“So as he is only mad enough to 
throw away the ship and hundreds of 
innocent lives, he must be allowed to 
do it in any way he pleases.’ 

“I spoke bitterly, for my heart was 
sore for my passengers. 

“*That’s so. If he would kill one or 
two, we might perhaps save the rest; 
as it is we must be content to lose the 
lot, and our own lives as well.’ 

“‘*Have you spoken to the doctor? 

“*Not direct. 
him on to talk to the skipper about re- 
ligion. I thought that the old 
might give himself away and start the 
It wasn’t a bit of 
Our doctor is a young chap just 


Still I’ve been egging 


man 


doctor’s suspicions. 
good. 
out of hospital, and the skipper is cun- 
ning enough to beat the whole College 
of Physicians. Mind you, I don’t blame 
taken in the 
same myself if I hadn’t seen the log, 
and hadn’t known the happy-go-lucky 


the doctor. I should be 


way in which we were tempting the 
ocean.’ 

“Ts nothing to be done? I asked in 
despair. ‘Think of 
pecting people and the dear little chil- 
dren. Are all to be left to die because 
we are afraid of being shot for mu- 


all these unsus- 


tiny?’ 

“‘T’m not more afraid of being shot 
than of being drowned. It isn’t that. 
I'm eager to mutiny right now, for I’m 
about desperate. But what darned 
use would it be? The whole ship's 
company and all the passengers would 
back the skipper against me. Think 
what a sober, trustworthy old gentle- 
man Captain Stocks looks, and reckon 
up my chances of being believed. The 
old man’s reputation for seaman- 
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ship would swamp my case were 
it ten times as watertight as it actu- 
ally is.’ 

“I was loth to agree with him for I 
heard my helpless women and children 
calling out for me to help. As I stood 
there in my grief and rage I felt that 
those silent cries would drive me mad 
unless I did all that I could. And 
then I began to see a way. 

“It came into my mind that I was 
less tied to rules of discipline than wus 
Jim. While he could be suspended and 
put in irons, I could suffer no worse 
risk than the loss of my berth. A 
woman is worth six men when it 
comes to plotting, and I determined 
that I would try my hand at a real mu- 
tiny. 

“My hope was in the doctor. He 
alone could pronounce the skipper mad, 
and no one could resist his profession- 
al verdict if once he could be induced 
to deliver it. 

“So I cornered the doctor and put 
out the full power of my sex and age 
against him. Though he would never 
have listened to Jim, I made him hear 
me to the end. And when I had done 
he gasped: 

“‘*Miss Courtenay,’ said he, ‘please 
do not force me to be rude to you. But 
I really cannot hear any more.’ 

“*There’s no need, as you have heard 
all that I have to say. Now, you’ve 
got to act.’ 

* *‘Tmpossible! 
preposterous.’ 

“Is it preposterous to save the lives 
of 1,200 innocent folk? I asked hotly. 

“ ‘Believe me, you are under a com- 
plete illusion. Captain Stocks is the 
best sailor in the company’s service.’ 

“Dr. Forbes,’ I said, ‘the captain 1s 
all that when he is well. But you are 
a doctor, and it isn’t for me to tell 
you that a sailor is just as likely to 
go off his head as a landsman. It is 


, 


Your suggestion is 


your plain duty to examine the evi- 
dence for yourself.’ 
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“He fretted and fumed, but I stuck 
to my point. 

“Get a look at the logbook when 
the captain isn’t by, and ask the first 
and second officers about the way in 
which this vessel is being navigated. 
If you don’t, and the worst happens, 
you’li be glad to die yourself to get 
the women’s shrieks out of your 
ears.’ 

““T’ll think about it,’ said he, plainly 
reluctant; and with that I had to be 
content. 

“He sought me out next day, and 
said: 

“‘T’ve done what you asked, Miss 
Courtenay. Are you satisfied now? 

“‘T’'ll be satisfied when this crushing 
load is off my mind,’ I answered, for 
his look was not hopeful. 

“‘T will be candid with you, Miss 
Courtenay. I have seen the log and I 
don’t like the look of it at all. As far 
as it goes, it affords evidence of reli- 
gious mania, though evidence of that 
sort can never be conclusive. The sec- 
ond officer declares that the ship is 
rushing on destruction, but the first 
mate declines to take so severe a view. 
He says that the skipper is a first- 
class seaman, and must be keeping a 
private log. We are apparently not 
much out of the usual course, and the 
first officer feels in no way alarmed. 
He is strangely little impressed by the 
logbook. You see how I am placed. 
I cannot in the face of the principal 
officer’s expert opinion, take the very 
grave responsibility of declaring the 
captain non compos.’ 

“*Thank you, doctor,’ said I sadly, ‘I 
understand. You’re a gentleman and 
you have honestly done your best. I 
can’t expect you to feel responsibility 
for the passengers as I do. They are 
in my charge, you see, and I’d give 
my life readily to help save theirs.’ 

“They are in the hands of God, Miss 
Courtenay,’ said he. 

“*That’s so. But I think God would 

















be better pleased if we lent them a 
hand ourselves.’ 

“Jim was right. I knew, and I be- 
lieved the doctor knew, that all our 
lives were being played with by a 
madman; yet because he had cunning 
enough to murder wholesale instead 
of by instalments we could do nothing 
to stop him. He was the master of the 
ship, and there was no authority afloat 
which could interfere with him. 

“The passengers played and sang 
and made love, the more eagerly as 
only a day or two was left of the voy- 
age. I went among them with a cheer- 
ful face, and every laugh that I heard 
wrung a fresh drop of blood from my 
heart. I was doomed to taste the bit- 
terness of death for each one of them; 
and yet I laughed too, and said we 
should soon all be home. 

“I did not see the end. God is mer- 
ciful, and as I was not to die, He did 
not put upon me more than I could 
bear. Towards the last, when Jim had 
whispered to me that the skipper was 
on the bridge, paying no sort of heed 
to the shore lights, I got out my cork 
jacket and buckled it on. Then I tried 
to persuade my ladies to put on life- 
belts. ‘The wind was high,’ I said, 
‘and the coast dangerous.’ It was no 
use. They spoke to their men folk and 
the men laughed. ‘There is no dan- 
ger,’ said they. ‘Is not the captain on 
the bridge?’ 

“I went on deck and walked to the 
bridge ladder. I am strong and I 
meant to grapple with Captain Stocks 
and to carry him overboard with me. 
It was the last chance. 

“But I never reached the bridge. A 
huge sea tore me from the ladder, and 
lifting me up by the buoyancy of my 
jacket cast me far to leeward. Then 
a calm as of death came over me and 
I fell asleep.” 


IV. 


“This is a great yarn,” said Eades, 
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“A 
magnificent yarn. It is much too good 
to be frittered away in lineage.” 
From that moment the destination of 
Miss Courtenay’s story was settled. 
When a man like Eades has really 


bending over his shorthand notes. 


something first-rate to sell, he goes 
by instinct to the very best market—he 
offers it to “The Times.” “The sole 
survivor of the Kordofan,” telegraphed 
Eades to the manager of “The Times,” 
“has been rescued by me. I have her 


most important story in her own 
words. It runs to about three col- 
umns. If you will pay fifteen guineas 


a column I will send it to-night by 
railway parcel.” 

In reply this answer came:—“Your 
terms are accepted, if the narrative is 
authentic and absolutely exclusive.” 

Eades redeemed his promise by 
catching the 5.30 train to Victoria, but 
he had to write a thousand words an 
hour for six hours to do it. 

He had just returned after getting his 
valuable parcel safely off, and was 
meditating a rest, when Mrs.. Day 
broke in upon him. Miss Courtenay, 
after sleeping all day, had been taken 
alarmingly ill. “She’s calling out for 
some one to kill the skipper,” said Mrs. 
Day, “and I’m ’most frightened out of 
my senses.” 

“All right,” replied Eades cheerfully; 
“just chain up your wits for half an 
hour, and I will send you in a doctor 
and a nurse.” And he did so. 

“Now,” observed the resolute seeker 
after rest, “I will return to the placid 
contemplation of my holiday.” 

Miss Courtenay’s illness was happily 
not serious. The long night of expo- 
sure, following upon days and nights 
of sleepless anxiety, had for a short 
time got the better of her salt-water 
constitution. She was delirious for 
two days, helpless for two more, and 
then she resolutely arose from bed 


and demanded to be taken into the gar- 
den. Eades was active in his atten- 
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He moved his favorite 
the little 
looking the sea, and filled it with pil- 


tions upon her. 


armchair on to lawn over- 


lows. Then he guided her steps to it, 
and remained watching over her. 
“You are very kind to me,” observed 


Miss Courtenay, “and I do not even 


know your name.” 
* said he sur- 
the 


Don’t you remember?” 


“[T am Richard Eades,’ 


prised. “I picked you up on 


zToyne yonder. 
“I remember 


nothing since I 


overboard,” 


wis 
washed said she. 

She seemed so placidly incurious that 
Eades turned to her story, as published 
in “The Times,” and re-read it with 
amazement. 

“It 
he, “for her words show 
sensibility. It 
of mind. 

Thenceforward he looked 
with admiration. It did not occur to 
Mr. Eades that the girl might for the 
time exhausted The 
nerves when driven too hard rebel and 


reflected 


~annot be callousness,’ 
the 


sheer 


keenest 
must be power 


Heavens! what a woman.” 


upon her 


have emotion. 


strike work. Miss Courtenay, though 
able to move slowly, was very weak, 
and for several more days’ she _ re- 
The eager 
constantly with her, 
and gradually the supreme comfort of 
having a talk to 
talked of 
talked 


and the 


mained in Eades’s cottage. 
journalist was 


sensible woman to 
itself to him. He 
and she listened: 


revealed 
himself, 
of herself, 
mutual perfect. 
The daughter of the sea 
and the equally self-reliant scavenger 
of the land found each day new ties 
of kinship. 


she 
listened; 
entertainment 
self-reliant 


and he 
was 


Eades greatly respected 
this child of a Navy lieutenant who 
had turned to her mother ocean for a 
livelihood in time of need; and Miss 
Conrtenay was drawn as by instinct 
towards the man whom neither a school 
nor a university education could shape 
into a common pattern. 

“T am a land vagabond,” said Eades 
one day. 
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“And I am a sea vagabond,” returned 
the girl, smiling. And perhaps this 
community in vagabondage gave im- 
petus to the rapidly growing friend- 
ship. 

All this while nothing was said as 
to the Miss 
Courtenay seemed to have thrust her 
terrible experiences out of her mind, 


loss of the Kordofan. 


und Eades was reluctant in any way 
to disturb her quiet happiness. It may 
be that nothing would have been said 
between the friends but for the arrival 
one morning of an official letter ad- 
dressed to Miss Courtenay, Bonchurch. 
It was a formal summons to attend the 
Board of Trade which 
shortly to be held at Westminster, into 
the the 
Aordofan was cast away. 


inquiry, was 


circumstances under which 
Eades was sitting in the garden, and 
she left her breakfast to join him. 
“What is this, Mr. How did 
they know I was here?” 
“I’m afraid the fault 
he. “I published your story in 


Hades? 
” said 
‘The 
Times,’ and all the world has read it. 
I made a splendid thing out of that 
narrative of yours.” 
“I told you no story,’ 


is mine, 


cried she ex- 
citedly. 

a and he 
brought his copy of “The Times” and 
spread it out before her. 


Mrs. 


“Pardon me,” said Eades; 
“Please read 


for yourself. Day was present 
when you told it te me.” 

She read perhaps half a column; 
then she dropped the paper and burst 
into tears. 

“Heavens!” cried Eades, “what have 
I done now?” 

“You’ve done a splendid thing for 
yourself,” she answered through her 
sobs, “but you’ve clean ruined me!” 

The wretched man groaned. And for 
the first time in his career it was borne 
in- upon him that a roving journalist 
may be a pewer for mischief. 

“I interviewed you,” he bleated help- 


lessly—“I interviewed you, and you 














told me the yarn. A magnificent yarn 
it was too. I sold it to “The Times.’ 
It was in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness.” 

“Te,” “for you; but it 
means ruin for me. I must have spo- 
ken in my sleep, for no journalist born 
would have got all that out of me had 
1 been awake.” 

“I don’t understand. 
true where is the harm 
it?” 

“Oh! it is true enough—that is the 
mischief of it. Do you suppose that I, 
an officer of the Kordofan, would have 
given away the skipper, the mates, the 
doctor and myself to be the sport of 
I'd had my 


she said, 


If the tale is 
in telling 


eurious landsmen if 
senses?” 

“Would you not have told the whole 
truth at the wreck inquiry?” asked 
Eades, wondering. 

“Certainly not,” she answered stur- 
dily. “All I said would be true, but 
1 would have kept back everything 
which might give a bad name to my 
ship or my owners.” 

“Hum!” thought Eades. 
ginning to learn why lawyers declare 
women to be bad witnesses.” 

“Who would employ me now?” went 
on Miss Courtenay. “I stand before 
the world as a mutineer and a defam- 
er of the dead. There’s not a ship 
atloat that would carry me; there are 
no officers or men who would sail with 
me. Why couldn’t you leave me alone, 
Mr. Eades? Why must you interview 
me and make your interfering copy 
out of me? What harm had I ever 
done to you that you should use me 
so?” 

The greatly tried man got up. 

“I must go away and think,” said 
he. And she watched him walk away 
to the groyne, where he had found her, 
and stand looking out seawards. 

When he returned he was grim to 
look at, and she was smiling. 
“Forgive me,” she said. “I was too 


“T am be- 
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hard on you. 
trade.” 
“A meddlesome, 


You only followed your 


mischievous trade 
it is,” replied he savagely. 

“Come, come, Mr. Eades. How would 
your people live without hot 
every day?’ 

“They would manage somehow.” 

“But think of their misery—day after 
day without news. One might as well 
be on a sea voyage.” 


news 


“Don’t laugh at me, Miss Courtenay. 
I want to speak seriously to you.” 

“Are you going interview me 
If so I claim half profits—pay- 
able in advance.” 


to 
again? 


“No, I am not,” he shouted. 
“Well, what is it?” 

“Have you no relations?” 
“Never a one.” 
“Have 


any money 


you—excuse me—have you 


an 

“Heaps,” she answered serenely. “I 
can pay my Dill here, and there are 
two whole months’ wages due to me.” 

He ground his teeth. “I want to be 
of service to you, and you will not give 
me a chance.” 

“You are very kind, but I really do 
not require any of your help.” 

He walked up and down and his 
wrath waxed hot. He had come 
proudly resolved to rescue a fair maid 
from destitution, and the capricious 
creature declined to be rescued. 

“Miss Courtenay,” he said resolutely, 
“I made forty guineas out of your 
story.” 

“An excellent day’s work,” said she. 

“Will you take that money from me? 
It is fairly yours, for I meanly stole 
the story from you, and did nothing 
myself to add to its value. I cannot 
possibly consent to keep the money. 
You will relieve me of it, of course?’ 

“Certainly not,” said she. 

“Will you share with me? Half is 
more than my due.” 

“Certainly not,” said she. 

“Miss Courtenay,” he cried desper- 
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ately, “will you take all of it and my- 
self as well? Will you marry me, Miss 
Courtenay ?” 

“Most certainly not,” she answered 
with composure. 
said Hades softly 
pleasant 
found you yonder on the 
thought that I had never seen so sweet 


“Laura,” and his 


voice was very “when I 


groyne I 


I have gone on think- 
You faithful 
and for you I 


and fair a girl. 
ever since. 
dear, 


ing so are 


and brave, my 


The Cornhill Magasine. 
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would joyfully give up my vagabond 
ways. I would even take a regular 
job,” he gulped, “in a newspaper office. 
Laura dear, I love you very much, 
and I am very lonely; won't you take 
pity on me?” 

The girl gave a little sobbing laugh, 
in which amusement and tears were 
blended together. 

“That's a very different way of put- 
ting it,” she said, and stretched out her 
hands towards him. 

Bennet Copplestone. 





IN AN EGYPTIAN GARDEN. 


An Egyptian garden has one great 
advantage over an English or German 
one—it is beautiful the whole year 
round. There are show places’ in 
Egypt, it is true, where the whole gar- 
den is now sacrificed to a passing 
fashion. For three months in the year 
it is a blaze of beauty, masses of cost- 
ly English flowers are put out for the 
season in formal beds, surrounded by 
a green expanse of “English” lawn. 
Then at the end of the season the 
Pasha goes away, and the whole is 
ploughed up and left fallow till the 
autumn, But though this may be 
styled “the English fashion,” it is cer- 
tainly not the English idea of making 
a garden; that pleasaunce of delight 
with which we love to surround our 
homes, and guard jealously from any 
eclipse of its beauty till nature is too 
strong for us, and our joys wither 
under the inexorable touch of winter 
frost. 

Here we have not to reckon with 
that enemy; the destroying forces are 
those of man. As I write the garden- 


ers are ruthlessly hacking at the splen- 
did summer shoots of the Bauhinia, 
till it is hard for me not to cry out and 


bid them forbear, though I formally 
sanctioned the operation this morning. 
It seems such a pity to see the load 
of fresh green boughs carried away, 
leaving bare trunks in a blazing sun, 
where but now was a deep green can- 
opy of shade above the lawn; but I 
know by experience that unless the 
Bauhinia is checked in autumn, there 
will be no glory of its flower in spring. 

I am no botanist, and the only way 
in which I can describe our garden 
favorites is by comparing them with 
the tree or flower they most resemble 
in the gardens of the West. The Bau- 
hinia is like a Judas tree, a mass of 
pale mauve-pink blossoms in spring, 
followed later by kidney-shaped leaves. 
But the flowers are much larger than 
those of any Judas tree that I have 
seen. It comes always in March or 
April, and is one of our floral notes of 
time. Most of our flowers are no guide 
to us in that respect, as they blossom 
the whole year round. Thus there is 
never a day in the year when we can- 
not gather roses and heliotrope in our 
garden, nor is there any month with- 
out the tall grace and golden burden 
of the sunflower. These grow to a 














our sunny land. I 
was twelve feet 


great height In 
measured one which 
highlastyear,and this yearwe had one 
taller still. We do not encourage the 
cheese-plate ours are tall, 
long-stemmed 


variety, 
swaying shrubs, with 
blossoms branching out all up the par- 
ent stalk, to the number of twenty or 
thirty. 

All through the year, too, the searlet 
blossoms of the hibiscus open with the 
rays of the morning sun, and close as 
it sinks out of sight behind the locust 
trees which line the road on our west; 
and twice a year are themselves a 
mass of scented feathery bloom in the 
palest shades of green. 

Still we have our calendar of flowers, 
beginning with the blaze of poynset- 
At that time our gar- 


den is full of the pale red flames which 


tins in January. 


are not, botanically speaking, flowers 
at all. 
bracts, 


I believe they should be called 
harsh name 
to apply to anything so charming as the 
great star-like 
petals at the end of a iong leafy stem. 
there is 


but that seems a 


circle of red-pointed 
January is our winter, and 
filmy 
over the garden in the early morning, 
the lift 
tLeir heads and smile with sweet prom- 
ise of the coming sunshine. The na- 
tives call this flower Bint el Consul, 
or The Consul’s Daughter, because it 
was first introduced from Merico by 
an American consul named Poynsett. 
The poynsettia would also flower twice 
a year if it were allowed; and now, on 
the 10th of August, every shrub in the 
garden is lifting long shoots of fresh 
green leaves, about a yard or more in 
length, at the tops of which the red 
promise is already showing. 

But I know that in a few days I shall 
see Ephiphi slashing till the parent 
stems are all left bare, without a sign 
of leaf. One year I refused to sanc- 
tion the operation. but I was obliged to 
confess that the gardener was right. 


often a shroud of white mist 


out of which red blossoms 
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We want their bright presence more 
in the winter, and if they are allowed 
to bloom at their own sweet will in 
August and September, they only do 
so in a half-hearted way in January 
and February. 

Next comes the purple glory of the 
bougainvillia, which pours a great cas- 
cade of bloom over the western veran- 
and up to the 
house. By the way, since I lived in 
Kgypt I have discovered the origin of 
the wonderful bean, up the stem of 
Jack clambered in search of 
the giant above the clouds. 

There is a bean here of the scarlet 
runner kind, only that its flowers are 
dull purple of scarlet, and 
its quickness of growth is something 
incredible to those who have not seen 
ii. One day the gardener flung a seed 
into the ground, and in a day or two 
he tied a string round the head, and 
then went up and tied the string round 
a stone on the roof of the house. This 
seemed to me premature. But before 
I could look round a leafy stem had 
disappeared out of sight over the para- 
pet of the roof, and the bean went on 
till there was shortly, not one, but a 


da, very roof of the 


which 


instead 


regular rope of twisted stems, green 
with leaves and purple with flowers, 
from the garden bed to the house top. 
I should have liked to send Ephiphi up 
the rope, but I had not insured his 
life, and thought it not improbable he 
might prove heavier than Jack. 
Another of the same kind, but much 
prettier than Jack’s bean, is the shell 
creeper, as it is aptly called. From a 
distance the flower is not much to look 
at, but when held in the hand it is seen 
to be like a cluster of the most delicate 
spiral shells, about an inch long, in 
just the soft, pearly shades of color 
that you find in the inside of real 
shells; pale, greenish yellow, deepen- 
ing into pink-purple, and shading again 
into deeper yellow. This does not 
convey a clear impression of its deli- 
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eate hues, but it is almost impossible 
to put in words the colors of a shell or 
And all 
a digression. 
Before the has paled 
into magenta,’ May 
into a white foam of blossom all along 
We have a hedge of it be 
gardens, 
Bau- 
the 
It always distressed my 
that I re- 
the 


spireas, 


a sunset. this about beans is 
bougainvillia 
the Cape breaks 
the garden. 
the 
like 
the 


leaves. 


north and south 
the 


flower 


tween 


and, bougainvillia and 


hinia, comes before 


new 
is a botanist) 
fused to to this 
spirea, but there 
and there is only one Cape May, with 


mother (who 
refer shrub as 
are many 
ity long swaying wreaths of delicate 


white blossoms, which are generally 
in fullest 
April. 
there is a little runlet of clear water, 
fringed with irises. They are all white, 


and above their sword-like leaves the 


beauty about the end of 


Underneath the hedge of may 


delicately scented blossoms shoot. up, 
erect and graceful, all through April 
The air is full of the scent 
far 


the blue-bell tree, which some people 


and May. 
of orange-blossom, while, above, 
eall a jacaranda, sends up a cloud of 
shimmering purple-blue against a pale, 
dazzling sky, to be replaced later by 
a canopy of fern-like leaves. This and 
the gold mohur which begins to kindle 
its glorious flames towards the end of 
May, are two of the best shade trees 
in Egypt, and two of the most beauti- 
ful in flowering, but they are rarely 
seen except in private gardens. 

In June our garden gets its crowning 
glory, the great white magnolia. Are 
there any flowers more regally beauti- 
ful than these deep, pure white chal- 
ices of sweetness, set round with their 
broad, shining leaves? All 
through June and July Ephiphi comes 
up the veranda steps in the early morn- 
with two, four, five, and often 


green 


ing 


1 There is an Indian red bongainvillia, far more 
beautiful in color, but also far more difficult to 


grow. 
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the dark 


lemon-scented 


and 
You 


seven of cool, boughs 


snowy, flowers. 
cannot put more than one spray into 
a vase, and it must be a large vase. 

the tall 


yellow spikes of the cannas are in full 


In June and July red and 
beauty, but they also have a tendency 
to bloom nearly all the year round. 

in July we should have the Egyptian 
but I 
there are only tiny seedlings in 


laburnum, regretfully confess 
my 
garden. It is not a common tree, and 
when I told my brother, who is one of 
those learned people called botanists, 
that I wanted an Egyptian laburnum, 
he assured me there was no such thing. 
Ilowever, I stuck to my point that I 
wanted it, even if it did not exist, and 
I deseribed it 
A few days afterwards I found a jug 
full of the fire” 


awaiting me, pod, about 


as well as [ was able. 


“dropping wells of 
and a seed 
a yard long, looking rather like a mum- 
mied snake, My brother had noticed the 
tree from the railway line, in a na- 
tive garden, recognized it from my de- 
scription, marked 
mediately on arriving in 


the place, and im- 
had 
taken a trolley and gone back some 
miles in its quest. It took some time, 
I believe, before the astonished native 
realized that the important English 
official had descended 
upon him only flowering 
branch one of the trees in his 
garden; but he kindly sent a servant 
to gather it, and the seeds, 
have already produced a pot 
full of tiny green leaves. Moreover, 
my brother informed me that on the 
whole it was permissible for me to call 
it Egyptian laburnum, since he found 
in India it was called the Indian la- 
burnum. At the same time I must not 
imagine that it had anything to do 
with the genus laburnum. 

All through July and August the 
Mex lilies flower in long lines beside 
the garden paths. Of course I shall be 
told they are not lilies at all, but I have 


Cairo 


who suddenly 
wanted a 


from 


added 


which 
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never discovered their botanical name. 
They are among the few wild flowers 
of Egypt and are not common in gar- 
though the plant 
handsome and makes a very good bor- 


dens, is singularly 
der; it is really an amaryllis, L believe, 
about a foot high, with a head of four 
or five white blossoms delicately veined 
on the outer side with green, in shape 
something like a very large single daf- 
fodil. 
we first found them growing wild at 
their 
straight out of the sand, almost within 
the that 
strip of shore between the sea and the 
lake. 
during 


We call them Mex lilies because 


Mex, pushing white bloom 


reach of waves, on barren 
great salt 

And the 
watch the daily miracle of the “morn- 


Just in front of that cor- 


same months we 
ing glory.” 


ner of the veranda where I sit to ar- 
muge the flowers for the house, there 
stands a palm tree, which, like all the 
others in our garden, ts jealously 
guarded from the gardener’s knife. For 
neither Ephiphi nor Madbouli 
any but an enforced toleration for my 
To the 


native mind the date tree is a thing 


have 
sentimental idea about palms, 


grown for use and not for ornament. 
If, owing to the folly of the Sitt, they 
cannot bear dates, they should at least 
fulfil their equally important duty of 
making during 
most of the year, they should present 
feather brush from 
which almost all the turkey plumes 
been cut away. But my palm 
trees are allowed to keep their splen- 
did crowns untouched, and last year I 
resolved on a further innovation. 

I dropped a seed of the giant con- 
volvulus at the foot of the trunk, and 
lo! in a week or two the delicate ten- 
driis had run up each curving palm 
branch, falling from one to another in 
festoons of vivid green, while every 
day hundreds of the bright blue cups 
open to the sunlight and outline the 
whole tree with “morning glory.” As 


affas; consequently, 


the aspect of a 


have 
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the sun waxes fierce they and 


droop, and by three o'clock they have 


pale 


given up the contest, and are no more 


seen till | come out at seven o'clock 
the next day and every blossom smiles 
at me again in dazzling welcome. They 
may well rejoice to see me, for I saved 
their beautiful morning I 
found both HEphiphi Madbouli 
standing under the palm and looking 


up at 


lives. One 


and 
the swaying pendant blossoms 
with, | supposed, a tardy appreciation 
of the Sitt’s fancies 
| was only just in time to prevent their 


I discovered that 


tearing down and entirely uprooting 


this useless weed! 
In August and September’ the 
sion flower is in full beauty, and the 


starry blossoms of the climbing jessa 


pas- 


mine shine out of a pale green mist of 
foliage, or lie in snowy scented drifts 
over the path. We have several jessa- 
mines in the garden, the bright yellow 
one which blooms in early spring and 
the 
which is more like a gardenia than a 
jessamine, but the prettiest of all is 
which falls at a 
touch and fills the whole moonlit gar- 
den with its sweetness. 


heavily scented, waxen blossom 


the fragile blossom 


In September the garden is more 


green than flowery. Even the roses 
are pale and languid, and the helio- 
trope runs to leaf. It should be the 
time of mangoes, and the cry of “Man- 
goes, oh mangoes,” is heard along the 
road and by the river. But my mango 
tree has never recovered the building 
of a new wall so close to it that I 
think it must have been choked with 
lime dust. 
shoots again naw, but looks very un- 
happy. In September a delicate white 
flower, like a double hollyhock, blos- 
soms all the way up long, leafy stems 
of a shrub about eight feet high. The 
natives call it Hetmiah. 

In October the chrysanthemums be- 
gin; in November they are in full beau- 
ty, and in Egypt their beauty is very 


It is showing young. green 
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great. Some of the gardens look like the 
Temple Show turned out of doors un- 
der a brilliant sky. We have plenty 
of fine white ones, which seem _ the 
easiest to grow. Their quaint elusive 
scent comes like a tonic after the 
heavy sweetness of the Mex lilies and 
the jessamine. 

In November the poynsettia begins 
to flower, but it is not in full beauty 
till December and January. But we 
have in November the datura, a broad- 
leaved shrub with big, trumpet-shaped 
flowers, both white and purple. It is 
very pretty in the garden, but fades 
directly it is gathered. The special 
flower for December is the narcissus, 
not one of the showy kinds we bring 


Temple Bar. 
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from Europe, but a small, pale-colored 
flower with a strong scent which the 
natives sell in bunches. 

So the year draws to its close, and 
the pepper berries try to cheat us into 
the belief that we shall have holly for 
Christmas, and we shiver luxuriously 
and profess fear of the frost which 
never comes. Great masses of cloud 
chase each other across the sky till 
the indignant tourists ask where is the 
blue Egyptian sky of which they have 
heard so much. But it does not hide 
itself for many days together, and the 
garden never ceases to send up fresh 
shoots. And there are always and 
everywhere roses. 





AMERICA’S WISE AND SIMPLE PRESIDENT. 


The cruel murder of William McKin- 
ley reminds us that Anarchy is still a 
living and a working terror. Not only 
was it cruel—it was purposeless, even 
for an anarchistic outrage. The Presi- 
dent of the United States represents 
neither privilege nor tyranny. He is 
not a ruler whose indolence the people 
is asked to support by unequal taxes; 
he is not the member of a sheltered 
family, which claims a high office by 
virtue of exalted birth. He is but a 
citizen, like the rest, and, as the world 
knows, the door of the White House 
stands open to all comers. Moreover, 
there is no American so poor but he 
may arrive at the President’s throne, 
upon which none ever sits without dis- 
covering that he is the servant, not the 
master, of the people. Nor is there 
any episode in McKinley’s career which 
should condone or explain an act of 
vengeance. Throughout his double 
term of office he has served his coun- 


try by faithfully representing the ma- 
jority. His policy of protection was 
popular because it made America in- 
stantly prosperous. The war with 
Spain was not a war of his devising; 
had he been free to follow his own dis- 
cretion he would have ensured peace 
by diplomacy or by gold. He was in- 
capable of echoing such cries as “Re- 
member the Maine!” or of appealing 
to the quickly roused hysteria of his 
countrymen. But no sooner was war 
inevitable than he assured its vigorous 
conduct, and so carried out with ener- 
gy and effectiveness the will of the 
people. Nor was he following a per- 
sonal inclination when he committed 
America to a policy of imperialism. 
The expansion which has followed the 
war with Spain does but express the 
natural desire of a free and prosperous 
nation for an empire beyond its own 
borders. In brief, William McKinley 
accomplished nothing in his years of 
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office which was not consonant with 
the wishes of the majority. He had 
so little of the dictator in his nature 
that he did not disdain to use the ma- 
chinery of wards and bosses by which 
the politics of America are adminis- 
tered. And if his methods of govern- 
ment violated no popular principle, his 
career should haye endeared him to 
all citizens of the States. For if he 
could not boast, like Garfield, a pas- 
sage “from log-cabin to White House,” 
he was not aided in his progress by 
any advantages of birth or position. 
A post-office clerk when the war broke 
out, he volunteered for service, was a 
captain at twenty-one, and retired a 
major, honorably distinguished by 
Abraham Lincoln. A few years of the 
law gave him a competence, and from 
the age of twenty-eight he pursued 
the profession of politics with single- 
minded energy. Of course it would be 
unkind, as well as unjust, to compare 
him with the heroic Presidents Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. He was never 
ealled upon to perform such feats as 
theirs. But whatever duty fell to him 
he accomplished with dignified sim- 
plicity. In the eyes of Europe he was 
the worthy representative of a great 
country. In the eyes of America he 
was a faithful, unselfish champion of 
rational interests. So scrupulous was 
he of his honor that he avoided the 
merest suspicion of speculation, and 
though he was thought by many to be 
unduly kind to trusts he has died a 
poor man. His modest will, in truth, 
is an eloquent testimony to his upright 
conduct of affairs. Though he has en- 
soyed for many years the highest 
dignities of state, he leaves but 
a few thousands of pounds to 
his widow; and he has prac- 
tised this splendid self-denial in a 
country which not only worships the 
millionaire, but which finds Boss 
Croker an indispensable instrument of 
government. 
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If, then, we attempt to explain the 
murder of President McKinley by his 
actions, we involve ourselves in an im- 
penetrable mystery. Nobody can pre- 
tend for an instant that this wise, sim- 
ple, honorable and modest citizen was 
a proper target for the assassin’s bullet. 
Yet no sooner was the news of the 
cowardly outrage received, than the 
Radical papers began with one accord 
to make excuses for the miscreant. The 
best method of abolishing Anarchy, 
said they, with a veiled satisfaction in 
the death of a statesman, is to abolish 
its cause. And straightway they fell 
upon the usual commonplaces of their 
sect, higher wages and less work for 
the unskilled, the pampering of the 
lazy and the instant ruin of those who 
dare to be industrious and useful citi- 
zens. But the Radicals talk idly when 
they declare that Anarchy is the effect 
of so obvious a cause as hunger or po- 
litical discontent. President McKin- 
ley died not because he represented bad 
government, nor even because he rep- 
resented government at all. He died 
because he seemed a conspicuous citi- 
zen to the weak-brained, uncontrolled 
scoundrel who slew him. But we shall 
never find a proper remedy for Anar- 
chism until we understand what an 
Anarchist is, and what he wants. He 
is an indolent monster, diseased with 
vanity, whose first and last desire is 
advertisement. He has no practical 
aim, no definite ambition. He knows 
that when he has slain one ruler, good 
or bad, another will arise; he knows 
also that so long as he and his friends 
live policemen will be a patent neces- 
sity. He knows all this, or he would 
know it, if thirst for publicity had left 
any space for knowledge in his narrow 
brain. It is not wrong that goads him 
to revenge, for he is as often as not 
well supplied with the things which 
make life pleasant, and the money 
which shall purchase the instruments 
of his crime is seldom lacking to him. 
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He travels at will from one end of the 
earth to the other, generally accom- 
panied by a mistress, and when he has 
driven home his dagger, thrown his 
bomb or pulled the trigger of his pistol, 
le is aureoled with glory, in whose re- 
tlected light his companions proudly 
bask. 

He is, moreover, gregarious; he loves 
clubs, associations and strange broth- 
erhoods. Pass-words and secret signs 
appeal to that love of mystery in him 
which always afflicts the feeble-mind- 
ed. When he visits a foreign city he 
is consigned to some comrade or an- 
other with whom he may exchange 
those platitudes of murder and senti- 
ment upon which his intellect is fed; 
and thus it is that he gives us a hold 
upon him. His vanity will seldom let 
him “work” alone, and nothing abso- 
lutely ensures secrecy save solitude. 
Indeed, no sooner has he entered a club 
than he is a marked man, and, if our 
laws permitted us, we could very soon 
render him incapable of harm. 

But unhappily the law is on the side 
of the Anarchist. By the wildest irony 
the contemnerof all constitutions is pro- 
tected in his murderous contempt by 
the most enlightened constitutions of 
the world. For the Anarchist’s pecu- 
liar benefit a monstrous contradictory 
contrivance is tolerated, called “politi- 
eal crime.” The Anarchist did not in- 
vent it; it may trace its origin to the 
eult (once popular) of abstract free- 
dom. No man, it was proudly said, 
shall suffer for his opinions, and in- 
deed the principle was sound enough 
with a limitation. There is no reason 
why any one should be punished for 
holding opinions which do not conflict 
with the common law of his land. But 
no man should be permitted to express 
an opinion in favor of plunder or as- 
sassination. Directly an agitator ex- 
borts to unlawful action he loses all 
touch with politics and becomes a sor- 
did criminal. No sooner does a dema- 
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gogue, proud in his opinion, advocate 
a breach of the law than he puts him- 
self upon a level with the housebreak- 
er’s accessory. In brief, there is no 
such thing as “political crime,” of 
which the very name is hypocritical. 
On the one hand there is obedience to 
the law, on the other there is lawless- 
less; and the understanding of this 
principle is the first step in the sup- 
pression of Anarchy. 

And even if “political crime” were 
not a palpable contradiction, it ought 
to be punished far more heavily than 
any other; for punishment should be 
apportioned according to temptation 
and to the ease wherewith the crime 
is committed. Forgery is heavily pun- 
ished, because it is not beyond the 
reach of any man who can hold a pen; 
and though hunger is no excuse for 
theft, it is, at any rate, an obvious 
temptation. Now, if we apply this 
principle to what is absurdly called 
“political crime,” we see at once that 
a miscreant who murders with no bet- 
ter excuse than a_ political opinion 
should expect no mercy, and that the 
ease wherewith the life of king or 
president may be attempted should 
ensure a special penalty even for fail- 
ure. 

But the Anarchist, taking shelter be- 
hind the empty phrase, “political 
crime,” enjoys a_ license which is 
granted to no other criminal. He may 
advertise his intentions; he may pub- 
licly incite his followers. If two ruf- 
fians are overheard planning the mur- 
der of Bill Smith, they may be sum- 
marily arrested. If a burglar be found 
with the implements of his trade upon 
him, he is already a malefactor. But 
there are still countries where an An- 
«rchist may publish open incitements 
to murder in his journals and escape 
the smallest censure. The head of a 
State, indeed, whose life is more valu- 
able than the life of Bill Smith, has 
asked in vain for the common protec- 
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tion. In the past England has been a 
conspicuous offender. We have boast- 
ed with a sort of cant that London is 
free to all policies, that deposed mon- 
archs or escaped king-slayers find 
equal asylum in our midst. However, 
the harm we have done in the past by 
our ill-judged devotion to a philosophic 
principle is partly condoned by the 
very efficient watch we now keep upon 
the apostles of Anarchy. That our 
method is the best we would not as- 
sert; but until sterner measures are 
taken Inspector Melville’s device is not 
to be despised. True, the Anarchists 
are allowed the freedom of Soho, but 
it is a freedom sternly tempered by the 
knowledge and control of Inspector 
Melville. The Anarchists frequent 
their cafés and attend their clubs, un- 
der the wise restriction that all they 
say is known to a vigilant police. With 
the worst intention in the world they 
ean do nothing, for once they move 
they are checked on the threshold of 
and then a_ prison receives 
them. Often, indeed, the police is 
their only friend, and not many 
years since two noble specimens— 
America’s gift to England—were forced 
to demand of the detective who 
watched them that he should write 
their letters and announce their re- 
turn. 

But the fly is not always safe, even in 
the spider’s web; and we would sleep 
more easily if we knew that dangerous 
Anarchists were shut behind a firmer 
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barrier than the vigilance of the po- 
lice. 

Moreover, it is idle for England to 
watch, if other countries are guilty of 
carelessness. When the imbecile Sipi- 
do shot at the Prince of Wales, Bel- 
gium set an example of levity which 
was a patent encouragement to all An- 
archists. Nor is England likely to for- 
get it. But America, herself so stern- 
ly tried, has long been the worst of- 
fender. The ideal of freedom and 
brotherhood which induced her to har- 
bor Fenians has been shamefully 
turned against her; yet it should be 
remembered that she was not the first 
to suffer. The wretched Bresci, who 
murdered the King of Italy, received 
his education in New Jersey. It was 
New Jersey, also, which defended his 
action, and held it up for emulation 
to his comrades and compatriots. But 
America left the conspirators of Pat- 
erson free and at large; and probably 
her laws will prevent her from pun- 
ishing Miss Goldman, whose speeches 
seem to have armed the miserable 
Czolgosz. Two days after McKinley 
was shot a well-known Anarchist left 
New Hampshire, if Reuter may be be- 
lieved, with the avowed intention of 
shooting Mr. Roosevelt. Yet he could 
not be arrested, and the police had 
done its duty when it had warned New 
York of his approach. In brief, no 
ruler can be safe until the ancient su- 
perstition of “political crime” be swept 
away. 
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Fresh proof of the industry of the 
late Sir Walter Besant is afforded in 
the fact that he left an autobiography, 
a novel, two volumes of essays and a 
volume of short stories, all of which 
are to be published within a year. 


The Hon. Thomas E. Watson, whose 
“Story of France” proved him to be 
possessed of unexpected powers in the 
field, of literature, has written a “Life 
of Napoleon I,” which is_ included 
among the fall announcements of the 
Macmillan Company. 


King Edward VII, who is a lover of 
books, is devoting attention to the 
Royal libraries of England. That at 
Windsor was begun by Henry VIII and 
contains about 100,000 volumes. The 
books in the King’s private library at 
Sandringham, are now being arranged; 
and the cataloguing of the books at 
Balmoral is nearly complete. 


Dr. Robertson Nicoll declares that 
there are not a dozen novelists in Eng- 
land who earn an income of $25,000 a 
year; and not more than forty who can 
live in a reasonable way on the profit 
of their books alone. The average 
of English contemporary fiction being 
what it is, it is rather gratifying to 
learn that it is not very lucrative to 
its producers. 


Seldom is the interest of a book so 
concentrated on its hero as in the very 
readable little volume by Gouverneur 
Morris which the Century Co. publish. 
“Tom Beauling” is an attractive young 
fellow—a knight of the twentieth cen- 
tury order—who travels round the 
world in quest of a fortune to lay at 
the feet of his lady fair. The narrative 
follows him from Hong Kong to New 


York, from New York to Bombay, from 
Bombay to Brindisi, and so home again 
to the reward of toil. Told with un- 
common sprightliness of style, the story 
would be a charming one but for the 
impasse in which it ends. 


The power of love and good cheer to 
beautify the most humble life is pleas- 
antly illustrated in Alice Caldwell Ho- 
gan’s story, “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch.” There is comedy in the 
little volume, as its title promises, but 
there is pathos too, and romance, and 
at least one very distinct moral les- 
son. Asia, Australia and EHuropena are 
a lively trio, and children as well as 
their elders wili be interested in read- 
ing of their pranks. The Century Co. 


That Pilate’s wife was an Athenian 
maid of noble birth, given to him by the 
treachery of a rival; that he forfeited 
her mild regard by his refusal to re- 
lease Jesus of Nazareth; that she took 
refuge from him in Alexandria, becom- 
ing the priestess of Isis; that the text 
of the inscription on the cross, which 
she wore about her girdle as a talisman, 
reclaimed her from hate and led her to 
seek out her exiled husband and min- 
ister to his dying torments; that, free, 
she followed her girlhood’s lover, a 
Roman centurion, into Britain, and met 
a martyr’s death there at the hands of 
the Druids—these and many more inci- 
dents of the same sort are what Mark 
Ashton invites us to imagine with him 
in “She Stands Alone.” L. C. Page & 
Co. 


The grouping of real and fictitious 
characters together on the pages of a 
historical novel is always a perplexing 
matter, and it usually happens that 
some of them are out of focus. Robert 
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Neilson Stephens has avoided the diffi- 
culty ingeniously, in his new novel, by 
leaving out historical personages and 
events altogether, and the result is ex- 
tremely restful and pleasing. A story 
of the Elizabethan period, “Captain 
Ravenshaw” is full of the fascination 
of adventure, plot and romance. It is 
a delightful surprise to the weary read- 
er of historical fiction, and in popular 
effectiveness may almost be ranked 
with the best work of Stanley Weyman. 
The writer’s own theory of his art will 
be read with interest in the preface. 
L. C. Page & Co. are to be congratu- 
lated on publishing so promising a suc- 
cessor to “Philip Winwood.” 


In “Ten Singing Lessons,” Mathilde 
Marchesi, the well-known teacher of 
Calvé, Melba, Gerster and Nordica, 
writes with agreeable frankness— 
naiveté, almost—of her methods, pupils 
and profession. The result is a volume 
as entertaining to the casual reader as 
it is serviceable to those who consult it 
for practical guidance. The excellent 
common sense of Madame Marchesi’s 
suggestions as to the cost of a musical 
education, the time to be allowed for it, 
the folly of attemping to make a sopra- 
no voice out of a contralto, the impor- 
tance of diet, fresh air and sleep, the 
need of proper companionship and 
chaperonage for young girls studying 
in Paris, and many other matters of 
every day experience, would lead one 
to respect her judgment on the techni- 
calities of her art, were her reputation 
far less than it is. Harper & Bros. 


In “The Tory Lover,” Sarah Orne 
Jewett has done what, for a newer 
writer, would be counted a really bril- 
liant piece of work. Her venture into 
the field of historical fiction was viewed 
with a good deal of natural misgiving 
by friends who felt that her distinctive 
talents had already found their line, 
but the popularity of the story, as it 
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has been appearing in serial form in 
“The Atlantic Monthly,” has justified 
the experiment. Combining patriotism, 
adventure and romance in the familiar 
proportions that the public craves, Miss 
Jewett gives to her narrative a literary 
quality which the public does not often 
get and which it ought to appreciate. 
Captain Paul Jones is the central his- 
torical figure. The action of the earlier 
chapters takes place near Portsmouth, 
N. H., where Miss Jewett is thoroughly 
at home, and the country-folk there are 
sketched with her own deft touch. If 
this book does not add greatly to its 
writer’s reputation, except in point of 
versatility, it certainly adds to the 
number of good historical novels. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish it in 
attractive covers of Tory red. 


The many readers who enjoyed Fred- 
eric Harrison’s appreciation of “Rich- 
ard Yea and Nay,” in the “Fortnightly 
Review,” last winter, will find it fitting 
that Maurice Hewlett’s new volume 
should be dedicated to the distin- 
guished critic. In “The New Canter- 
bury Tales,” the Macmillan Co. have 
brought into book form Mr. Hewlett’s 
most recent magazine work. These 
tales are such as their title suggests— 
quaint stories of valor, love and saint- 
hood, sometimes pathetic, often brutal, 
occasionally fantastic, and always 
medieval. Mr. Hewlett’s reputation 
has been made so rapidly, and so much 
has been said of the peculiar quality of 
his style and his extraordinary sym- 
pathy with the times of which he 
writes, that his insight into human na- 
ture has hardly been praised as it de- 
serves. It is particularly noticeable in 
one of these tales—“St. Gervase of 
Plessy”—a character study of exquisite 
beauty and delicacy. The whole series 
strengthens the impression made by 
earlier volumes, of a vigor and versa- 
tility from which achievement even 
more striking may be expected. 
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AFTER LABOR. 


He sits beside his cottage door, 
His duli eyes fixed upon the 
grass— 
An ancient man to whom no more 
The days speak as they pass. 


Yet sweet to him this rest must be 
Who saw, with all its sense re- 
vealed, 
The grand, deliberate pageantry 
Of woodland, hedge, ard field. 


Nor missed the truth involved in fall 
From stricken blooms, of seed that 
waits, 
Shut fast in seeming death, the call 
Of Spring without the gates. 


Thus to his simple mind was plain 
That knowledge not denied to us, 
But borne by vernal winds in vain 
To ears incredulous— 


But stay; he, too, was blind, alas! 
Nor ever in his soul was born 
That sense of far-off things which pass 

And leave the world forlorn. 


The lonely dawns, the woodlanids dim, 
The leaves that, whispering, come 
and go, 
The birds, the hurrying brooks to him 
Told nought that thou wouldst 
know. 


For as the fields he ploughed and 
sowed 
In season due, a figure gaunt 
Beside him down the furrow strode 
Holding the whip of want. 


While starving through the years, his 
soul, 
Stirred by some ancient sense of 
sin 
To restless musings of the goal 
That life must lose or win, 
Grew fiercely in conviction set 
That, his short-comings 
seen, 
The Judge of all would not forget 
How hard his lot had been. 
W. G. Hole. 
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When nations fail, is it because they 
lack 
For divination to divine the curse 
That shadows them, or valor to re- 
hearse 
The old heroics of the almanac 
On some unlettered day,—to battle 
back 
The on-coming anger of the uni- 
verse? 
Is it repentance,—do they blindly 
nurse 
Some thing of doom, 
their wrack? 
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Not lack of these is fatal, but the need 
Of some one sure and undisputed 
soul 
Grappling them like an anchor 
through the storm; 
Who reads the mind of God without a 
creed, 
Whose passions yield to that divine 
control 
Whereunto at last the worlds con- 
form. 
Richard Askham. 


THE FEATHER. 


Beside his granite, black and rose, 
The Egyptian, weaving thoughts to- 
gether, 
For Truth this hieroglyphic chose— 
A single feather. 


Thrice happy seer, who could divine— 
Thro’ all material symbols ranging,— 
In Earth’s most volatile a sign 
Of God’s unchanging. 


To soar in, in the blue of youth; 
To nest in, warm in evil weather; 
To sing in—what compares with truth, 
When truth’s a feather? 


The Eternal Wings above us brood! 
Thro’ starry tracts beneath them 
lying 
Truth’s feather falls, a pledge of good 
And love undying. 


Vida Briss. 
The Sunday Magazine. 








